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Pg The Editors cannot undertake 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE news from Spain is growing more and more ominous of 
Early in the week we had been informed that 
General Velarde, like General Contreras, had been so thwarted in 


to return Manuscript in any case. 


— 


anarchy. 


his attempts to restore order to the disorganised army, that he 
Then, the retirement, for a few 
wife, 


of resignation. 
of 


was on the ev« 


Sefior Figueras, who has lost his 


hastened the 
with S Castelar at 
e of the National Assembly. 


days at least, 
collision between the Govern- 
their head, and the Permanent 


The 


appears to have 
ment, nor 


Committ Permanent Com- 


540 | pleaded by no less reputable an authority than M. Paul Cassagnac, 
I : J } 


the Imperialist, who declared that if the Republic “ divides us the 
least,” it must be because “ it disgusts us the most.”” M. Gambetta 
adheres, of course, to his support of M. Barodet, not as a vote 
of want of confidence in the Government, but in order to swell 
the force of the ‘ constitutional Opposition,” which would be 
all very well if there were not also a reactionary Opposition 
that is not at all particular about being constitutional, and which 
will gain in strength by every addition to the “ constitu- 
tional Opposition.” The contest will be severe. M. Gambetta 
is said to have laid a bet that M. Barodet will have a majority of 
10,000 at the first scrutiny, but we hope for better things. In 
the elections of 1871 Victor Hugo was beaten for Paris by M. 
Vautrain by a very heavy majority. 


The House met again on Monday night, and it was at 
apparent that it was, then at least, in no humour for serious 
debate or conflict, but rather in that frame of mind in which 
there is a great desire to scuttle over difficulties, and reduce even 


once 


| the most embittered adversaries to a disposition for compromise. 


mittee accuse the Government of wishing to get rid of the | 
check they put upon the proceedings of the Administration ; 


and the Government accuse the Permanent Committee of 
exciting a revolt amongst the Monarchical Volunteers 
against th Government. The Government state that 
eleven battalions of the old Monarchical Volunteers had 
assembled in the Bull Ring and had fired on General | 


Contreras, and that these Volunteers openly identified themselves 
with the Permanent Committee of the Assembly. The 
was that the Committee declared their sitting as ‘ permanent’ as 


result 


themselves, and refused to dissolve. whereupon the Government 
in a decree issued on Thursday ordered their dissolution, on the 
ground of their ‘unjustifiable pretensions to bring about a 
conflict, without taking notice of the 
some of their me 
responsible to the Constituent Cortes for the order. 
nent Committ 
with the Gov 
and the news 


direct part taken by 
mbers in that conflict,” and declared themselves 
The Perma- 
was dispersed by fear of the mob who sided 
In fact, Madrid is 
from Barcelona is also of a revolutionary flavour. 


rnment. now in revolution ; 


The masons strike have organised themselves into bands, with 
which they parade the streets on behalf of the 
and mili liscipline in Catalonia, which General Velarde had 
made a good beginning at reorganisifég, seems to have fallen 


back into its old chaos. However, the Federal Government will 
find th it mnot rule by virtue of Republican or any other | 
mere ideas. If it keeps no force behind the ideas, it will soon 
be dissipated into air. Lamartine’s experiment in Paris in 1848 


on the power of 
encouraging 


beautiful sentiment to rule States, was not an 


Paris, and almost France, has been full all the week of the 
M. de Rémusat’s candidature has 


since M. Grévy, the Ex-Speaker of the Assembly, 


Beste slant : 
2 aris Cle f to-morrow. 


gained in fa 


Gener: esas : istineui 
“ 1 eal Chanzy, M. Eugéne Pelletan, and other distinguished 
sepubi ive given it their hearty support. M. Grévy has 


declared th a+ —— o ° 
eclared as far as relates to the strengthening of the 


Republi , tl mination of M. Barodet is a great mistake. In 
_ = a position in which it is placed by party conflicts 
1 1 hl +] . 
ee co * » the Governm ‘nt needs all the strength 
sills ena give / ™ 1t to face the enemies of the Re- 
check A - unseasonable warning that would be for it 
shed « same ion of a dangerous: wound.” M. Grévy 
ps = supremely impolitic to furnish pretexts to those 
ao wish - mnect the Republic with associations of 
rvatives have exchanged their unfortunate can- 


} 
didate, } ber 7 : 
ate, M. Libeman, for Colonel Stoffel, whose cause has been 


But there is still a very serious difficulty before the Government, 
even if the Local Taxation Bill and Mr. Forster's amendment of 
the Education Act are of a kind to pass muster without 
much opposition. That difficulty is, as Irish. Mr. 
Bouverie gave notice on Tuesday that he would next Tuesday 
(29th) move the following resolution :—‘‘ That the removal of 
the Callan Schools, Kilkenny, from the roll of the National 
Schoo's of Ireland by a resolution of the National Education 
Commissioners of the date of January, 1873, in consequence of 
the alleged contumacy of the Rev. Robert O'Keeffe towards his 
ecclesiastical superior, is greatly to be deplored, and deserves the 
The House will probably not 


usual, 


disapprobation of this House.” 
approve of such a resolution coming on for debate pending the 
trial on the point, which must take place in Dublin early next 
month ; for a debate in the House of Commons would certainly 
greatly preimice that trial; but if judgment goes against 
Father O netffe, Mr. Bouverie will then be quite at liberty to 
bring forward his motion, and it is as likely as not that Mr. 
Bouverie will carry it, and certainly that would be a serious 
censure on both Lord Hartington and Lord O'Hagan, who are 


| both of them members of the Board of Irish Education, —that is, 


International ; | 


on two leading members of the Government. 


We note a certain hesitation about the tone of the Board of 
Irish Education, if the Times telegram of Thursday be correct, 


to the effect that the Commissioners of National Education have 
consented to acknowledge the right of Mr. O'Keeffe to the 
management of all the National Schools under his care ‘‘ except 
that of Coolagh.” We suppose this means, that the Board now 
doubt their wn right to treat any school but Coolagh as a parish 
school ; but AKwever the matter may be, it looks like weakness on 


|the part of the National Board, and seems to justify in some 
degree Father O’Keeffe’s boast that he had all the trumps in his 


| Budget night used to be under Sir Charles Wood. 


\ 


own hand. 

The debate on Mr. Faweett’s Bill was as dull as an Indian 
The 
tion which burned everyone's fingers last m mth had grown so 
chilly that not even The O’ Donoghue’s eloquence could foster into 
flame one spark among the cinders. ‘The House appeared to take no 
more thought of the question than it ordinarily does of a Turn- 
pike Bill; and the efforts of the Lrish Members to make believe 
that they felt a vast interest in it themselves were somewhat 


ques- 


painful to witness, though not without their comic aspect. 
Two of the Ultramontane Protestants, Mr. Mitchell Henry 
|and Mr. Butt, took the leading parts in the discussion. llow 


is it, by the that the most violent representatives 
of Catholic opinion in the House at present, Mr. Mitchell 
Henry, Mr. Butt, and Sir John Gray, not to speak of Cap- 
The question is that 
suggests strange reflections on the state of Catholic politics. Mr. 


Gladstone made two rather important statements in his speech 


way, 


tain Stacpoole, are Protestants ? one 








¢ rn T ml 
526 { Hi ry 
which practically closed the debate,—one that education must be 
regarded as an Imperial question, and dealt with on Imperial 
principles, and therefore that no denominational system can in 
future be endowed in Ireland ; and the other, that it would be a 
mockery to regard the Bill as * acquitting us of our debt to the 
people of Ireland in giving them the full advantages of University 


education.” 


The O'Donoghue pressed with energy, and not 
certain reproachful eloquence, the point that education was one 
of those questions on which the Irish Catholies had been led to 


without a 
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| north-west corner of the island of § itra, and have be n defeated 
in their attack on Atchin, itly avery strongly fortified place 
armed with heavy guns and supported by all the tribes " 
the vicinity, who kept inishing against the Dutch assailants 
with very annoying pertinacity. The Goverament Commiss iry ‘1 


hope that Parliament would legislate as an Irish Parliament | 


might be expected to legislate, or as Mr. Gladstone put it, in an 
often cited passage from one of his Irish speeches, ‘ in accord- 
ance with the views of the majority of the Irish people.” But 
Mr. Gladstone gave a version of his opinion as to the distinction 
between Imperial and Irish questions which can hardly be said 
to harmonise with any construction put upon these words at the 
time they were spoken. It was then supposed that on the great 
question of the Church, the land, and education, he expressly meant 
that the Parliament of the United Kingdom should try to legislate 
as a wise Irish Parliament might legislate, and not, as being Pro- 
testant as to its majority and landlord to boot, it might be 
naturally tempted to legislate. Mr. Gladstone now says that, 
on the contrary, the Irish Church was disestablished on Imperial 
principles, and that all questions connected with religion and 
education are Imperial questions, and have always been so 
regarded. We do not think this statement would be sustained 
by a general review of the religious and educational establish- 
ments of the British Empire, or that it tallies very well with the 
Lord-Advocate’s argument on the Scotch Education Act last 
year, that in Scotland the religious difficulty in primary educa- 
tion should be settled on a Scotch basis. 


The Claimant's trial—he is now no longer the Claimant but 


the Defendant, by the way, and let us hope, with all the piety that | 


is possible under such circumstances, that the jury may true and | 
final deliverance make—at Bar, before the Lord Chief Justice and | 


Judges Lush and Mellor, on a triple charge of perjury, com- 
menced on Wednesday, without any of the apprehended diffi- 
culty as to getting a jury; and it is going on with an air of rapid, 


| Stansfeld’s Local Taxation Bill. 


easy, and complete despatch that gives room to hope for a ver- | 


dict long before the dog-days. Mr. Hawkins is distinguishing 
himself as brilliantly and much more briefly than the Attorney- 
General by his statement of the case. Every one is impressed | 
by the keen, clear purpose, the lucid arrangement, and the 
well-worn but livingly vivid detail of his speech. We look 
forward with hope, not too sanguine, though rather increasing in 
confidence, to a by no means remote time when the prodigious | 
penumbra of this distinguished personage will no longer project | 
itself continually across the delicate film of mental vision, when | 
he shall have returned to boast his victory, practise his profes- 
sion, and relate his wrongs to his many friends at Wagga 
Wagga,—or when, if the law should so decree, as is unhappily 
possible, he shall have retired from the pleasant companionship | 
of Mr. Onslow and Mr. Whalley, and the position of a popular | 
hero and ‘‘ representative man,” to the comparative obscurity of | 
Pentonville. 

Elsewhere we have discussed the broader features of what is 
called the Sandhurst Scandal. Here we need only notice Mr. 
Cardwell’s reply to Mr. Trevelyan on Thursday night. The | 
Secretary of State said that no changes will be made in the Sand- | 
hurst- establishment ; consequently the crude idea of sending down 
Majors to command the Guardsmen has fallen through. At 
the same time, Mr. Cardwell said that the students hold their | 
commissions on probation, that they had been warned that 
removal from the service is the penalty of improper conduct, and 
that if it is renewed when the College opens again, the Governor 
will instantly send any offender back to his regiment, and report 
him to the Commander-in-Chief for removal from the service 
under the terms of the Royal Warrant of 1871. Mr. Cardvwell’s 
reply is so far satisfactory ; still to whether the 
Guardsmen will obey, and if not, whether the Duke of Cam- 
Meanwhile, it is not a very pleasing fact in 
‘¢made an example of ” 


we have see 
bridge will punish. 
the case that the one officer selected to be 
is not a Guardsman, and was not, as we are informed (we believe 
accurately), a ringleader in the movement; but happening to have } 
incurred punishment at the moment for an infraction of dis- | 
cipline which at another time might have been passed over with 
a reprimand, he is vietimised pour encourager les autres. 


The Dutch have made war against the Sultan of Atchin, at the 


the nature of taxes, and then to compare the results. 


| the subject of the income-tax. 


now apparently blamed for making war so hastily. He was ¢, ld 


»pt in the last extremity, and 





not to declare war against Atehin ¢ 
in case the Sultan of Atchin should al solutely and with emphasis 
rudely refuse all explanations of his own warlike preparations, 
However, it wonld seem that this refusal was given, and 
» that the Dutch Com. 
as to the 
declaration of war. The Dutch 
have lost in killed seven including a general, and 
thirty-eight men, and over four hundred in wounded, and as 
the monsoon was also very unfavourable for the assault, they 
have desisted from the attack for the present. This disastrous 
little war will render it absolutely essential for the Dutch to 
take Atchin, if they are to maintain their prestige in Sumatra, 
Probably they will set political means at work to divide the 
enemy, before they again attack his stronghold. 


given in a very rough manner, 
hardly have had 
But it has ended disastrously, 


can any discretion 


missioner 


officers, 


The discussion on the Budget came on duly on Thursday, and 
showed that there was practically no opposition to the proposal 
of the Government. Sir H. Selwin Ibbetson made a bitter 
onslaught on the Brewers’ 
lution that it was unfair and oppressive ; 
disposed, this time at least, to back him up, and evidently agreed 
with Mr. Gladstone that if the Brewers are oppressed they 
thrive under oppression, though there is probably real ground of 
complaint and a good case for future consideration. Mr. W. H. 
Smith is to raise on Monday on the Report the point suggested by 
Sir Massey Lopes, that before agreeing to the proposal for the 
further reduction of indirect taxation ‘it is desirable that the 
House should be put in possession of the views of the Govern- 
ment with reference to the maintenance and the adjustment of 
direct taxation, both imperial and local.” But it is not likely 
that this resolution is intended as any more than a recon- 
the in .anticipation of Mr. 


licences duty, and moved a rego- 
but the House was not 


Government, 
As far as Thursday’s diseussion 


naissance against 
went, it is clear that the Budget is not likely to mect any serious 
resistance. 

Mr. Ward Hunt took the oc going into Committee 
on Ways and Means to criticise the Budget and the Finance of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government in general. Mr. Childers had 
already, in a remarkable speech at Pontefract during the recess, 
showed that amidst the great political triumphs of the Government 
the care they had taken of the public purse had been somewhat 
opportunity of reply to Mr. Hunt enabled 
him to recapitulate and analyse the figures with good effect. 
We quite agree with Mr. Childers’s view that proper 
method of comparing the expenditure at any two selected 
dates is to take the gross expenditure at the two dates, 
to deduct date those sums which come 
in aid of and are not im 
At present 
the amount of 





sasion of 


overlooked, and the 


the 


from it at each 


the public expendit ure, which 


Post Office and Telegraphs alone figure to 


£5,000,000 on both sides of the account. During the last five years, 


a 


| as Mr. Childers observed, £9,000,000 of taxes have been remitted, 


There has been a saving at the Admiralty of £1,500,000 a year, 
at the War Office of £2,300,000 a year, on the Tory estimates; 


) yet Army and Navy are undeniably more efficient than they were 


when they cost nearly four millions more. Mr. Childers’s case 
was complete, and Mr. Ward Hunt will hardly venture on 4 
comparison of ‘Tory and Liberal finance for another year or two. 
is not as firm as we should like to see him on 


Mr. Gladstone 
A deputation, headed by Mr. 8. 


Morley, waited upon him on Thursday to represent that the present 
mode of assessing the income-tax is inquisitorial and oppressive; 
that many men are charged above their true rate of income ; and 
that they dare not dispute the surcharge, for fear of injuring 
their business by explaining publicly how small their income 
really is. Mr. Alderman Green, of Bristol, for example, said he 
had been several times charged beyond his own admitted liability, 
thus being accused of falsehood, ‘the charge most hateful to a2 
Englishman.” Now these are, of course, many serious and very 
legitimate objections to an income-tax, so far as they go, but are 
they comparable to the objections which may be raised against 
any additional tax on necessaries, and is it possible justly to give 
up wholly a tax which may be made: to fall exclusively on those 
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gho have a large margin of luxury and who are certainly taxed | 
less in proportion to their means than the really poor? Yet Mr. 
Gladstone replied that though the Government were not prepared 
«to take up the question of the reduction of the income-tax with 
a view to its repeal,” the desires of the Government “ went in 
the same direction as those of the deputation,” which is surely 


very like a request for more pressure. 


Mr. Gladstone and Sir Massey Lopes exchanged on Tuesday a 
sort of picket-fire of question and answer in relation to the Local 
Taxation Bill, and the eelebrated resolution for the relief of local at 
the expense of imperial taxation which Sir Masscy Lopes carried 
last Session. Sir Massey Lopes asked Mr. Gladstone whether, 
before asking the House to assent to the proposed remission 
of imperial taxation, he would explain in what way the 
Government intended to give effect to the resolution he (Sir 
M. Lopes) had carried last Session. Mr. Gladstone replied 
that it would be impossible to deal this year with the whole | 
subject of local taxation; that in considering their finan- 
cial proposals, all they had to do was to consider what were | 

urgent calls for relief, and what the mode of | 
dealing with the available surplus which would, upon the 
whole, be most for the advantage of the country; and 
on that their views had been explained by the Chancellor 
It was left open to Sir Massey Lopes, Mr. 


the most was 


of the Exchequer. 
Gladstone kindly remarked, if he did not like these proposals, to 
put any proposal of his own for the relief of the county rate- 
payers out of the surplus, in competition with them,—a sugges- | 
, we need hardly say, Sir Massey Lopes did not 
avail himself. We anticipate a rather make-shift Bill from the 
Government ;—a neutral Bill made to slip through ;—indeed, 
measure, as the Americans say, could thread 


tion of which, 


only a very ‘slim ” 
its way through the two Houses this Session. 

A rule nisi has been granted for a criminal information against | 
Mr. Plimsoll for the libel on Mr. Norwood (a shipowner, and | 
M.P. for Hull) in Mr. Plimsoll’s book on the causes of shipping 
disasters. According to the ex parte statement of Mr. Norwood’s 
counsel, the Livonia, a ship of Mr. Norwood’s, which was | 





intended by the owner to sail to Cronstadt, but which 
was lost within a few hours of her leaving Hull in con- 


sequence of the breaking of a part of the engine, had been point- 

edly alluded to as a gross case of overloading by Mr. Plimsoll. | 
This ship, said the Attorney-General, on behalf of Mr. Norwood, 

was the only ship Mr. Norwood had ever lost, except by stranding 

or collision. It was not, according to the owner’s statement, 
overloaded, but a margin of three hundred tons was left between 
her actual load and what she was built to carry. Her engines 
had been thoroughly overhauled before the voyage and found in 
perfect order, and the accident, which caused no loss of life, 
though it caused the loss of the ship, was not one which greater 
The freight was insured, but not the 
Mr. | 


care could have f reseen. 
herself, and Mr. Norwood lost £4,500 by her. 
ppears, had spoken of Mr. Norwood in the lobbies 
of the House as one who was in the habit of overloading his ships, 
and when challenged had referred to this particular vessel in 
proof. Mr. Plimsoll’s defence has not, of course, been heard. 


vessel 
Plimsoll, it a 


shipowners are beginning to scent victory, 
of shipowners held at Sunderland on Monday, 
Mr. Plimsoll was spoken of in very bitter and contemptuous 
But at Manchester and other great places the feeling in 
his favour as vehement as ever, and we suspect that an 
verifying instances, — which may have un- 
doubtedly caused him to be guilty of very great injustice in indi- 
vidual eases,—vwill turn out to have been his chief fault. ‘The 
feeling in the merchant service that his general charge is true, is 
80 deep, that it can hardly be that ample justification by facts is 
not forthcoming 


Of course, the 
and at a meeting 


terms, 


overhaste in 


‘ — ——— ! 
The riots at Stuttgardt, which were due, apparently at least, 

to the hereditary quarrel with the Jews, were paralleled at 

Frankfor' on Monday by a great beer riot, said to be due to the 

high price of beer, in which sixteen breweries were wiecked, 

twelve persons killed, and a hundred twenty 

Ac rrespondent of yesterday's Times, who was in Frank- 


and arrested, 
fort and saw the riot, regards the deeper and more remote | 
Callse as hi ing the thorough dissatisfaction of the pe yple with 
the Prussian syst rhe conduct of the troops, | 
aa he describes it. cer ainly was of a kind to excite popular violence. 
He met the German tr 
just rou h . ] i i 

— round the corner of the street in which he was, and he Says | 
that no sooner had | 


em of government, 
oops going to the scene of riot, which was 


they turned the corner, than without a moment’s | 


SPECTATOR. 


| 
| ery down. 
| he showed himself to 


- ° 
|} Gondokoro in January, 


}some extent at least, it will 
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time to allow of calling upon the crowd to disperse, the soldiers 
fired upon the people. Similar cireumstances occurred in the 
evening, and he asserts that one poor man had his wife killed 
far from the scene of disturbance. This witness at least, who 
may, of course, be prejudiced, speaks in the severest way of 


| the conduct of the soldiers. 


Central Asia had almost a whole night to itself in the Commons 
on Tuesday, but the debate was not productive of much that is new. 
Mr, Eastwick spoke a historical essay, instead of making a practical 
speech. Mr. Grant Duff, whose intellectual scorn is as great. for 
all who neglect the study of facts as it is for those who form what 
he thinks a false judgment upon them, was, as a purveyor of in- 
formation, if not as a statesman, more practical than his opponent. 
As right in regard to the importance of Persia as the Under- 
Secretary was wrong, Mr, Eastwick spoiled his case by depre- 
ciating the Afghan-boundary policy, which, oddly enough, like 
everything of an active character, Mr. Grant Duff set himself to 
In fact, he seems as unable to read the situation as 
be in 1869. So far as Ministerial and 
ex-Ministerial opinions are concerned, the debate, if it has any 
effect abroad, must act as an encouragement to Russia, At the 
close, Mr. Gladstone confined himself to a brief explanation of 
the Afghan-boundary policy, in answer to the singular criticisms 
of Sir Stafford Northcote. On the whole, the debate was a 
failure, and calculated to mislead foreign nations as to the real 
drift of English opinion. 


The melancholy rumour about Sir Samuel and Lady Baker has 


| been sufficiently disposed of by two telegrams which the Daily 


Telegraph of last Thursday received from Alexandria and from 


Khartoum. Before these telegrams were received, it became 


| known that Sir Samuel had not taken all his force with him from 


1872, to the region of the Victoria 
Nyanza, but had left some eight hundred men behind him there. 
It is now stated that Sir Samuel and his party are well at a place 
which both the telegrams call Fatookra, and which the Daily 
Telegraph conjectures to be identical with a place marked on Sir 
Samuel Baker’s map as Fatiko, and elsewhere as Fataka. This 
place is eleven days’ march above Gondokoro. Wherever it be, 
Sir Samuel had just sent from Fatookra to Gondokoro for a re- 
inforeement of two hundred men, so that we may fairly conclude 
that neither his confidence nor his resources are yet exhausted, 
Probably, however, he is beginning to doubt by this time if he has 
at his disposal force enough for the purposes of his expedition. 
The Shah of Persia started this day week from Teheran on his 
visit to Europe, in the presence of 80,000 people, who showered 
blessings upon him, and evidently regarded his departure as a 
history of Persia. And so doubtless, to 
be. Nothing is more striking 
than this Eastern exodus in our day from Japan, China, 
India, and Persia, in search of the great Western instruments 


great era in the 


| of power, which, as the East is only just beginning to realise, 


may be wielded by the children of the morning as well as by those 
of the evening. And it will cause a greater revolution still in 
character if they actually come to not only the 
Western inventions anl machinery, but the Western hurry and 
effort in the conduct of life. But probably the change will come 
slowly. Even telegraphic wires cannot make people think or speak 
as fast as their thoughts and words are transmitted. And if the 
East is to be Occidentalised as regards institutions, may yet its 
dignity and calm be spared. 


adopt 


Mr. Auberon Herbert made a gallant attempt on Tuesday to 
reform the Universities by what we may call anticipation. See- 
ing prophetically that the Fellowships would one day be appro- 
priated to those who do real educational work, he wanted to 


| provi le for that time by legislating at once to the effect that the 
| compensation awarded on the abolition of a fellowship should be 
| limited to three years’ value, and took the opportunity to descant 
| on the present waste of academical funds in the shape of the great 
| rewards given for passing good examinations. 


The House was 
impatient of this rather premature legislation, and threw out his 
Bill by a majority of 107 against 81; but several of the Ministers, 
—Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers, and Mr. Forster,—voted ia 
the minority, and we cordially concur with Mr. Herbert that the 
Fellowships at present. are for the most part by no means spent 
even indirectly on education. Still, it is unwise to legislate 
before the time comes. Mr. Herbert does not anticipate, we believe, 
returning to the next Parliament, and naturally wishes to stretch 
out his hand into the future. But that is just what Parliaments 


will seldom allow. 


Consols were on Friday 93 9-16ths to 93 11-16ths. 
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THE 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
aes! 

THE PROGRESS OF THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 
ie? is evidently in for much more than a series of changes 
\ of government. She is undergoing, nearly a century later, 
something very like the same process that France underwent 
in her great throes of 1789 and the following years, but 
undergoing it in a milder form,—milder partly on account of 
the familiarity of the mind of Europe with the character of the 
social movements which created so much wonder, enthusiasm, 
and terror then, partly on account of the more phlegmatic 
nature of the Spaniard, which does not seem to take the 
malady of suspicion nearly so violently as the nature of the 
Frenchman. There was—as De Tocqueville very well brought 
out in those latest chapters of his book on the French Revolution 
which Mr. Henry Reeve has just added to the second edition 
of his excellent translation—a universal expectation of com- 
pletely new social forces and new possibilities of government, 
pervading Europe for years before the French Revolution, an 
expectation which added enormously to the exciting character 
of ‘hat great event. 
they were on the eve of changes in which society would be 
quite transfigured, and this belief, which, curiously enough, per- 
vaded most completely not those classes which were most miser- 
able, but those which were far above want and living in luxury, 





stimulated every wave of emotion and passion which spread | 
over France, and intoxicated the actors in those great scenes. | 
Spain has at least the advantage that the changes which her | 


political and social life seem destined to undergo are no longer 
waited for with awe, as if they were the results of the inspira- 
tion of a sort of divine Muse. The excitement of the drama 
has been in great degree discounted by the history of the 
revolutions of 1789, 1830, and 1848. 
golden era of society is to be expected from any changes, how- 
ever fundamental; that the alternative between anarchy, 
and strict taxation under some form of government, 
is the only alternative to be hoped for; that the 
most enthusiastic republics have once and again been 
much severer sufferers than even despotic States ; that if 
a Federal Republic is to succeed, the Federal Republic must 


not hope to restore a social Paradise, but must drill its | 


troops, impose discipline, resist riot, adjust taxation, and en- 
force justice. 
no rainbow of imaginary hope, to dazzle the eyes even of 
ignorant Spain. There may be great changes for the 
better, or great changes for the worse,—and for a time, 
at least, we fear the latter are the more likely,—but 
there will be no such wild intoxication as alone rendered 
the great French agony of hope and fear possible. And 
fortunately, too, Spain takes differences of political opinion 
vasier than France. Carlists, Alfonsists, Radicals, and Re- 
publicans, get on very fairly together, except during the 
crisis of a physical struggle. That “fear” which M. 
Gambetta justly tells us is the great curse of France does 
not seem to take root easily in Spain. The danger rather is 


of an apathy too great to admit of the people taking any side | 
As the | 


definitively, so as to render organisation possible. 
French have always had a genius for centralisation,—which it 
is a pity, by the way, they did not manage to impart more effec- 
tually to the Spaniards during their occupation of Spain, —the 
Spaniards appear to have always had, and still to have, a taste 
for decentralisation, and the fear is that this will so favour 
disorganisation as to render the process of new political crys- 
tallisation difficult, tardy, and inadequate. The example of 
Madrid has none of the fascination for the other great cities of 
Spain, for Barcedona, and Seville, and Malaga, that the example 
of Paris has for Lyons, and Marseilles, and Bourdeaux. This 
indeed, is the argument for that “Federal” Republic which is 
now apparently in the ascendant. But this fact makes the 
political future of Spain even more uncertain than the political 
future of France ever was. Spain is like a ship built in 
cellular compartments, less easy to wreck as a whole, more 
easy to break up into distinct parts. Now that the Army is 
in active decomposition, and that the voice of the only actual 
authority left, is favourable to Federalism rather than unifica- 
tion, it becomes a very difficult matter indeed to anticipate the 
course of political ehange. 

It seems, however, from the accounts, that the actual 
Government is not only not in fault for suppressing the 
Permanent Committee appointed by the National Assembly 
before its separation, but that it was almost compelled to 
take that course. A rebellion had been apparently organised 
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Throughout Europe men believed that | 


Spain knows that no | 


There is now, thanks to France, no vast illusion, | 
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| by the friends of the Permanent Committee against the Govern. 
|ment. The Government was called upon by the Permanent 
| Committee to revise the course decided on by the Nationa} 
| Assembly, to recall that body, and put off the election of a 
Constituent Cortes. An armed demonstration, it is saiq b 
** Monarchical” Volunteers, was made in favour of this peliey 
so that it became a question of life and death between the 
Permanent Committee and the Government. If the Permanent 
Committee had won, there would have been a coup d'état and 
|a reaction. But the victory of the Government only meang 
the dissolution of the Permanent Committee. The unitary 
party, some of them Reactionists —including apparently Marsha} 
Serrano—some of them Radicals, clearly demanded a retro. 
grade step, and the indefinite postponement of the election 
|of the Constituent Cortes. They have been beaten in fair 
| fight, and Seiior Castelar and his friends remain at the head 
| of affairs, and intend to convoke the Constituent Cortes for. 
ithe Ist of June, when there seems at present little doubt 
|that the idea of a Federal Republic will be broached 
}and probably command the votes of a majority of the 
| members. 

But to our minds, it matters far less what kind of 
government is to rule at Madrid, than what sort of authority 
| that government is to exercise. The reason we look upon 
|the crisis at Madrid as a new stage in a slowly-developing 
| revolution, is that hitherto at every change in the political 
kaleidoscope since the death of General Prim, there has 
been clear loss of administrative force to the Government, 
Amadeo found little, and that little ebbed gradually away, 
during his short reign. The Republic which succeeded 
Amadeo inherited a very small remnant of authority, but 
even that it has wasted through the fear of incurring un- 
popularity. It cannot maintain any of its Captains in Cata- 
lonia, but removes one after the other for their unpopular 
measures for restoring discipline to the demoralised Army. 
|The last report, not yet confirmed, before the news 
came of the struggle in Madrid, was that General Velarde 
was about to resign because his measures of discipline against 
the mutinous soldiers were not supported by his civil superiors, 
Of course it is the special danger of a Federal Government to 
yield too much to local opinion on all political matters. 
But a Federal Government without a central army to depend 
|upon is not really a Government at all, it is only a Board 
for hearing complaints from all sides on which it has no 
| power to take action. With the Northern provinces overrun 
by the Carlists, with secret Alfonsists clothed in whatever 
military prestige may be left to the officers of the Army, 
with Radicals dreading the break-up of Spain into a federation, 
and Federalists governing only by the favour of the masses, 
and without any power to enforce their will concerning any 
| matter on which the masses do not regard it with complacency, 
it seems to us more than likely that Spain is on the way 
to a complete dissolution of her political unity into its 
elements. 

But though we see, or think we see, signs of a muck 
longer interval than we had hoped before civil order can be 
re-established in Spain, we are disposed to think that the very 
process of disintegration itself is as likely as not to overcome 
that strong municipal feeling, that preference for the authority 
of local juntas and the federal idea, which is now for the 
moment clearly in the ascendant. History seems to show that 
a despotic monarchy, while it admits of something very like 
practical federation under it, without endangering the outward 
form of national unity, has very little tendency to pro 
dace such ardent popular love of national unity as we have 
seen prevalent in Europe of late years. But it seems also to 
show that the inevitable tendency of popular revolutions like 
that which is now progressing in Spain is to bring about, 
—through much grief, through tribulation and anguish, 
and perhaps much blood,—that sense of mutual need 
and mutual dependence out of which true national unity 
grows. Revolution on the large scale,—on such a scale 
as Spain seems but too likely to undergo,—is a terrible 
fire; but it does frequently seem to fuse the com 
ponent elements of national life as nothing else fuses 
them, and this in spite of the bitter party animosities it 1 
apt to excite. We fear the Federal Republic in Spain 38 
little more than a name for a period of revolution; but w? 
should expect to find that the Federal idea itself would hardly 
survive the chaos into which it will probably plunge Spain, 
and that Spanish unity will mean a much more solid thing 
after the chaos than it did before. 
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IBERALISM ON CHURCH AND STATE. 
the Pall Mall, has now for a long 


e contemporary, 
* Common- 


een preaching down what it calls that ‘ 


THE NEW 
a abl 


ace Siteeslion’ which advocates the common theory of 
a ° . . . . 

nde the liberty of all religions, —the Liberalism 
which the English and American peoples have deliber- 


ately adc ypted, and which the Italians have expressed by the 
formula, “ « A Free Church in a Free State,’—and asking us 
to substitute for it something of that spiritual autocracy 
in the State which Prince Bismarck has lately put in force in 
Germany and Prussia, and which Switzerland, following in bis 
steps with almost slavish admiration, is now asserting for the 
narrow Protestant majority of her people. The /a/l Mall 
has never gone further in this direction than in the artic sle of 
Wednesday last in which it apparently contended that lay poli- 
ticians are far better judges of moral and spiritual truth than 
ecclesiastics, that the age is rapidly awakening to this truth, 
and that it | is perfectly right therefore that statesmen should 
<1 their spiritual competence by prescribing what is to be 
d what is not to be taught in the Churches on spiritual sub- 
eo if not quite as freely as they do what is to be taught in 
primary schools, yet with all the freedom the "y themselves from 
time to time think fit. That we may not exaggerate the view, 
let us quote our contemporary’s own words :— 


1 t, though not in name, establish a new religion, for 
ld be that the old religions would have to be taught 

is the State chose to impose upon them, and 

nse as the State might choose to attach to them. 


n such enterprises nothing more than an apotheosis 
It appears to them to be monstrous and 
rdinary men of the world, should assume 
1e teaching of moral and religious subjects. 
ft, if not to some kind of priesthood organised 








f ] east to the voluntary efforts of spiritually 
u ) many men that there mast of necessity 
I g ir in the way in which the common run 

subjects affecting the conscience and the 























} to us that whether this is so or not is and always 

> em lly a | some m of fact. The government of human 

ly the government of their minds, falls to the 

3 ] ‘the power to govern. The man who 

~ s recognised by the nation at large as being, 

r than his neighbours is its natural leader; and 

il strength and wisdom are to be found rather 

n sta 1 soldiers and men of business than in priests 

and ult of a better name, we may call the spiritual classes 

g ient and direction of men in their most important 

v lot of the statesmen, soldiers, and men of business, 

to the exclus the priests and the spiritual classes. It is by no 

means ma surprise to us that a thoughtful and serious people, 

looking a t matters before them, and considering more 01 

ess conscious l distine tly the question who are the leaders best 

wort l 1 most capable of leading, should be of opinion on 

the whole that, whatever may have been the case in other times, the 

aity in f ours superior to the clergy; that there is 

more wis vigor » of everything that becomes man, to 

s and *=hambers, in camps and public offices, 

in nv spitals, and other strongholds of religious 

em they should act in accordance with that view. 

Whe r ng the results alone can show, but it is 

to us to do that this is the sentiment which under- 
G t rislation.” 

Now, no one will accuse this journal of a preference for 


7 . . . 2 
clerical views of things, or of any respect for the law as 
administered by ecclesiastics, either in Rome or in so-called 


“Free Churcl like the Free Church of Scotland. We 
| 1 } + . 

have always held strongly that Erastian Churches, Churches 

More or less governed by the State, are far the most rea- 


! just, though certainly not usually the most life- 
stirring Churches, and we have never seen reason to change 
our opinion. We have always held still more strongly that 
when ecclesiastics try to administer justice in ecclesiastical 
affairs, they invariably fail, and usually fail so disgracefully, 
1 in their own interests it would be far better for 
hand over the administration of their own law to 

But these positions are very different indeed from 
commonplace Liberalism ”’ 


sonable and 





he cert inly by no means “ 


which our contemporary preaches. And we will try to state 
Shortl es ee < ° ° - 

M ruly why we hold the practical doctrine of the Pall 
fall on this sul ject to be based on exceedingly mis- 


e “ere , ‘ . . 
leading histor il suggestions, to be very mischievous in 


relation to England and America to which it is evi lently our 
Cont “mi porar ’s y that the new doctrine should be applied, 
and ) De, in ution to the political drift of modern affairs, 
in the highest degree dangerous and unseasonable. 
And firs s to the recent events which evidently encourage 
Stat “0 ry to hope for a great de velopment of the 
1 n relation to - aggre affairs. It is obvious 
enough se, that the stimulus which has _ been 


1s 


ty 


recently ap oie r to the authority of States in this direction 
due to the Syllabus and the de claration of Papal Infallibili 





by the Vatican Council on the one hand, and to the 
skilful use made by Prince Bismarck of the reaction 
in Germany against this teaching and the whole theory 


of sacerdotalism, on the “ her. Now, we have never doubted 
fora moment that at a hundred points the teaching of the 
Syllabus, interpreted by the declaration of the Pope’s Infalli- 
bility, does threaten seriously the proper moral autho- 
rity of every well-governed State, nor that it is the —_ of 
such States to insist firmly on proper obedience being paid to 
their laws whenever they happen to come into collision with the 
authority arrogated to itself by that imperium in imperio, the 
Roma in Church. No one with the least knowledge of history 
has ever doubted that the Roman Church, far more than any 
other W estern Church, is a polity as well as a Church; 
and that it is impossible, therefore, for any State in which the 
Roman Church is exceedingly powerful to avoid serious colli- 
sions with it. The only question for statesmen is how best 
to deal with such conflicting authority. And what we main- 
tain is that the teaching of modern history has practically 
solved the problem, and shown that it is best to deal with it, 
not on the old and, in these matters, mischievous principle,— 
the principle of the Roman Church itself,—of Obsta principiis, 
but, on the contrary, on the plain, statesmanlike habit of 
taking your stand firmly at the point where mischievous teach- 
ings issue into practical dangers to the social order of the 
State, and of ignoring the sources of such dangers. The wiser 
and stronger States do this now, even in relation to direct 
political doctrine that would once have been regarded as 
treasonable. No sensible statesman would dream of straining 
the law of sedition to prosecute Mr. Bradlaugh or Mr. Odger, 
or much more distinguished teachers of theoretical republican- 
ism, so long as they did not attempt actual rebellion. And 
what has proved so sound and wise in relation to political 
teaching is a /fvrtiort sound in relation to religious 
teaching. So far is the proclamation of the Pope’s 
infallibility by the Vatican Council from suggesting any 
necessary exception to this principle, that it seems to us the 
best justification of it. That decree has always been defended 
by the Romanist teachers,—we believe quite sincerely,—as a 
defensive measure. Heresy was spreading at so rapid a rate 
and was infecting the Church so deeply in Germany and else- 
where, that a swifter and more definite authority on the subject 
of heresy was felt by her teachers to be needed, and hence the 
decree. Is that a reason why Protestants should be dissatisfied, 
and suddenly change the policy which has led to this result ? 
Not only is it not such a reason, but everybody who has 
studied Prince Bismarck’s speeches and policy knows perfectly 
well that he at least never mistook it for such a reason. The 
Pall Mall in holding up Prince Bismarck as a great 7 of 
its own ~ iciple, is entirely on a false historical track. Prince 
Bismarck has confessed again and again, in the most pe rfect con- 
formity with all he had ever done and said in his previous career, 
that he was not less anxionsafter the Vatican decree tolean upon 
thesupport of the Conservatives and the Catholic Conservatives 

than he was before: that he made the 
greatest efforts to get the strong support of Rome for the 
new Empire, and that it was only when he failed (through 
the influence mainly of the Bavarian and South-German 
Particularists with the Holy See) that he turned to the 
Liberals, and declared that if he could not find help from the 
Conservatives, he must find it with their foes. As it happened, 
the most popular thing he could do, without the 
power of the Crown or the Army, which he was de 
not to do, was to head the crusade against Romie, a 
popular both because the Ultramontanes were Particularists, 
of Germany is honeycombed by that 
anti-sacerdotal spirit which makes 
an attack on the most dogmatic and sacerdotal of all Churches 
a fierce joy to the people. But we deny entirely that 
Bismarck hims If ever adopted this policy on its merits, 
ch the Pal/ Mal/ admires it. On the contrary 
that he distrusted it 


even now little confidenc It was for bim a pys- 


most 


amongst the number, 


weakening 
termined 
crusade 


and because the whole 
sceptical creed and bitterly 


Prince 
in the 
as a 
seriously, and has 


sense in whi 
statesman we believe 
in its success. 


tiier, nota policy of his own choice. We believe that it will 
result in giving anew stimulus to Roman Catholicism, and that 
the fanatical vehemence with which the German people have 


ent evidence of the rash and ill-considered 
self. Already the P: 


and fretting under the 


adopted it is a suftic 

the p ylicy it 
ure feeling the gravity of their mist 
they have consented to fasten on their opponents. 


this 


of otestant sects 






ike, 
which 
ut still less does English and American history justify 
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strange freak of retrograde Liberalism. It is perfectly true, we 
believe, that the English and Scotch Erastian Churches, in spite 
of very serious defects in them, are some of the best in the world, 
but that is,in great measure, due to the free spiritual competition 
by which they are surrounded, without which there is every 
evidence that they would be in a state of deep stupor. Wesley- 
anism, Evangelicalism, the High and Broad Church move- 
ments, all of them movements originating in the National 
Church, have all been results of the free -spiritual competition 
around it. Does anyone suppose for a moment that with the 
monstrous and iniquitous martinetism of the new Prussian law 
to keep the veto of a bureaucratic Home Office on every fresh 
spring of religious fervour, any of these movements would have 
renewed the energy of. the English Church? It may be true 
—we think it is true—that on the whole the laity of the 
present day keep a level of judgment higher in all Churches 
than the clergy. But this is very much due to the modest limi- 
tation of their functions, and their refusal in modern times to 
deal directly with the matters with which the Pall Mall would 
charge them. There is a vein of enthusiasm in all true re- 
ligious teaching which is very apt to disqualify the judgment 
for dealing well with worldly matters,—just what St. Paul 
called ‘the foolishness of God.” We are much mistaken if 
Prince Bismarck or his subordinates would under the new law 
permit a new St. Paul to preach at all in Prussia. But that is 
no reason for letting the State trample down all spiritual origi- 


importance of nailing the Administration to promises one 
given, by immediately rendering it support on the faith af 
those-promises. M.de Rémusat has come forward to ask for the 
suffrages of Radical Paris on an advanced Liberal programme 
If the Radicals had had any tincture of the political instincts 
of English Liberals, however keen,—of such Liberals as those 
of the Anti-Corn Law League in 1845, or those of the 
Reform League in 1860,—they would at once have closed 
with the Government, and kept them to their proposals } 
accepting M. de Rémusat explicitly on the principles which hi, 
address announced,—the permanence of the Republic,—tha 
“integrity ’’ of universal suffrage,—the admission that Frangg 
is now ‘‘calm and free,” and was never more completely 
“ mistress of her own destinies,’’ which implies of course the 
reasonableness of a dissolution of an Assembly elected in 1879 
when France was neither calm nor free, but agitated and the 
| prey of the conqueror, and of an appeal to one to be elected 
/now in the serenity and independence of a delivered 
| territory. The obvious tactics for the French Left would 
| have been to close eagerly with such an announcement 
of principles by M. Thiors’ chief colleague, and by 
| clearly registering its terms and its full significance, tg 
| cut off the Government from all chance of retreat from it, 
| Instead of that, they have taken a course which cannot by any 
possibility really advance their cause as it would be advanced 


| by a close alliance with the Administration. If they beat the 


nality at its own coarse discretion. Quite the reverse. The tem-| Government, they weaken it, render M. Thiers’ position in. 
perance and sobriety of English and American statesmen have | definitely less safe, and make the position of the Right much 
been due in great measure to the free development of spiritual | stronger ; for the Right will point to the proof that M. Thien 
powers around them which they have never even wished or made | is wholly unable to control the most powerful section of the 
pretence to control. Indeed, statesmen are often know-/ French Republicans, and that their dangerous opinions, vie- 
nothings on such matters, and there is something even/|torious in Paris, are pretty certain to trample under foot 
ludicrous in the idea of putting ourselves spiritually into the| the more moderate opinions of the official Republicans 
hands of Lord Palmerston or Mr. Disraeli, to say nothing of |On the other hand, if they are beaten, they will hare 
Mr. Gladstone. Is an age of the world in which few men| lost prestige in the country, and lost all hold over the 
know what is truth, or whether there be truth, one in which | Government, which will feel independent of them thence 
you would ask statesmen to determine its limits? We suspect | forth; while of course M. de Rémusat’s political confession 
that a race of statesmen armed with such powers as Prussia | will then be explained and interpreted in the most Con 


is now giving to her officials would soon cease to show their 
present temperance and sobriety, and grow into a caste of 
civilian ecclesiastics of harder, drier, and lower mould than 
any of the ecclesiastics they had to put down. 

Lastly, what can be more dangerous in times when demo- 


| servative sense compatible with its terms, instead of in the 
| most Liberal sense. Unquestionably M. Gambetta and his 
| friends have made a very serious mistake in not grasping at 
| the great opportunity offered them of gaining a real hold 
| both on the gratitude and the good faith of the present 
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cratic principles are beginning to take so arrogant an attitude | Administration. 

towards even the most private regions of human action, when| The mistake appears to us characteristic of French parties, 
it is claimed that a majority of his fellows shall decide for a| which are never contented with gaining the substance of what 
man precisely on what terms he shall work, with whom he/ they want unless they can have the form also. In England 
shall be on friendly and unfriendly terms, or whether he shall | not anfrequently, nothing can equal the vehemence of our 
drink beer or water, than to try, as the Pull fall is now | party language and party denunciations while the war rages; 
doing, to break down all the guarantees which still protect | but let the dissatisfied party only see a chance of obtaining, 
the freedom of the spiritual and intellectual life? Is this} say, three-fourths of its demands from the Government, and 
a day in which to maintain that politicians should have | the whole scene changes in a moment; there is peace where 
much more power than they now have to control and stimu- | there was the most violent struggle; denunciations are sue- 
late the intellectual and spiritual movements of the people? | ceeded by calm expressions of satisfaction, and no one thinks 
To our minds, the absolutism of the Vatican Council is a| of complaining about the unrelieved fraction of the grievance, 
trifling danger compared with the growing absolutism of the| or of demanding that the Government shall humiliate 
democratic temper, which is now being pushed into almost | itself before the victors by confessing its sins. But while 
every department of human conduct. The only region of | ordinary French electors appear to be far more plastic in 
human life still carefully guarded against its intrusion is the | the hands of their leaders, whoever their leaders may be, than 
region of spiritual and intellectual thought, and the barriers ordinary English electors, those leaders themselves are apt 
which protect even that the German Empire is throwing | to show a great deal more punctilious tenacity in demanding 
down, and the Pal/ Mail apparently wishes to see us throwing | all the proofs of a formal victory, than the English. There 
Is it easy to conceive political teaching the issues | were none so bitter as Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright till they 
| saw the chance of bending Sir Robert Peel to their policy; 
| there were none so reasonable, and so determined to throw m 
personal difficulties in the way of winning their cause, directly 


they were satisfied that he would yield. So, again, with the 
None were 


down also. 
of which would be more disastrous ? 


M. GAMBETTA’S MISTAKE. 
MN GAMBETTA is doing his best to keep the Radical | Liberals and Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill in 1867. 
¢ party moderate in their opposition to the Government. | so indignant with the sham Reform Bill of that year as the 
His journal maintains that the election of M. Barodet must | Reformers when it first appeared; none so determined not™ 
not be accepted as a declaration of war with M. Thiers, and he | quarrel with their bread-and-butter, but to get what they 
himself paid compliments to M. Thiers in his speech at Belle- | wanted out of Mr. Disraeli, directly they found they could get 
a bp ei 4 — =. -Z or i Bong | it, directly the — sniper Range aes = os ne 
eared [rom Him; that he was Taithiul to the tepubiic, though | sure as an excuse for giving wha ey wanted. ut 8 
too much given to believe in his own strategy, and to think | not with French party-leaders. The Monarchists had at om 
that he could apply successfully to the constituencies the sort | time a brilliant opportunity of making at least a % 
of politic artifices by which he manages the National | stroke for power, and if the Legitimists and the Orleanists 
Assembly. Still, it cannot be denied that M. Gam-| could have heartily combined, the stroke might have -— 
betta has made a very serious mistake in lending his} serious one for the Republicans. But they could not. 
authority to the candidature of M. Barodet and the policy of | Legitimists could never even make a serious effort to give ™ 
the Radical camp. His mistake is this,—and it has been one | the White Flag, or to put forth a popular and constitutio 
which the foam politicians of all parties are but too apt to! programme of their b-dh_ty The Orleanists could never swallow 
commit ;—he and his friends do not appreciate the enormous | the bitter pill of treating Henri V. as the true head of thet 
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House. The attempts at compromises always fail. No 


ople are so easy to lead as the French people. But no 
leaders are so impracticable and so little able to combine 
with other leaders as the French party-chiefs. Take 
the case even of M. Gambetta and M. Grévy. Not many 
days ago, M. Gambetta, with singular generosity and that 
evidence of political sagacity which has always lingered about 
his policy, and lingers about it still even when he goes wrong, 
declared that M. Grévy in resigning the Speakership had 
well-nigh earned for himeelf the lead of the whole Republican 

rty, not excluding the Radical section. Now M. Grévy 
has declared himself in the most unequivocal terms against 
M. Barodet’s candidature, and in favour of M. de Rémusat, 
and not only does M. Gambetta pay no attention to his opinion, 
but his organ does its best to depreciate the importance of M. 
Grévy'’s declaration. Thus while the masses of a French party 
follow their leaders like sheep, the leaders themselves are 
tenacious and impracticable, and seem to fight more for the 
form than for the substantial fruits of victory. And perhaps 
it is because the followers are so tractable, that the leaders are 
so little on the alert to seize the advantages of any position 
which is not wholly their own, but in which they must share 
the honours with the Government. Followers who know exactly 
what they want, and care much more for it than for nominal 
yictory, are sure to have reasonable leaders. Followers who 
are too much in their leaders’ hands are very apt to have im- 
practicable and captious leaders, leaders who look to the honours 
of war rather than to the fruits of peace. It has been M. 
Gambetta’s great credit that he has, on the whole, moderated 
the doctrinaire obstinacy of his colleagues, and brought up a 
large section of his party to the support of M. Thiers, even 
when M. Thiers was compromising matters somewhat too easily 
with the Right. But his colleagues have been too strong for 


him since the Lyons municipality was reformed by the Govern- | 


ment; and either he has feared that it would strain his own 
popularity too much with the provincial organisations of the 
great cities to seize the hand held out by the Government, or he 
has for once himself yielded to the impulse of offended pride. 
Certainly he has missed one of the greatest political opportu- 
nities of the last three years. We cannot see how the result of 
the contest can turn out favourably for him. If his party succeed, 
they will lose more in the repulsion they will cause among the 
cautious rural Republicans than they will gain by the victory. 
If they fail they will be of less significance than ever in France, 
and M. Grévy will have shot a long way ahead of M. Gambetta. 
The wish to give the Government what they call a distinct warn- 
ing has quite run away with the Radicals. They should know by 
this time that there is no warning to a Government so effec- 
tive as making it feel the value of popular help, and appreciate 
the foree which popular help carries with it. Warnings of the 
kind intended are especially unsafe when they may have more 
effect in throwing the Government into the hands of their an- 
tagonists, than in making it bewail its sins of omission towards 
these who give these warnings. At the present moment, 
what the Republicans most need is a reputation of caution 
and judiciousness. They would have gained that by accept- 
ing M. de Rémusat. They will lose it either by electing M. 
Barodet, or by endeavouring to elect him and failing in the 
attempt. This is not the moment for Paris to fraternise with 
Lyons. It is the moment for her to fraternise with rural 
France ; and she can do so only by electing M. de Rémusat. 


THE GUARDS AND THE ARMY. 

OMETHING more than Military discipline is involved in 
what is called the Sandhurst Scandal. The question at 
issue is not only whether a number of young men who have 
entered the Army should obey the rules of the Service, but 
whether a class, powerful from its rank and wealth, should be 
allowed with impunity to defy the laws of the country. The 
boys in Her Majesty’s Guards and their friends in both Houses 
have determined to make the passage from an Officers’ to a 
National Army as difficult as possible. Relying on their 
political power, they resent the loss of privileges which no just 
Government would have conferred. Deprived of the permis- 
ston to secure high military rank and unfair precedence over 
more hard-working comrades by merely living and paying 
money, brought under the rules which apply to the whole 
Service, they have acted on “the sacred right of insur- 
rection,” just as if they were Bellevue battalions, and have set 
a2 example of disobedience to every man in the Army. The 
Plain truth and meaning of the Sandhurst revolt is that 


the Guardsmen and Dragoons, who are akin, have set them- | 
i 


selves in deliberate hostility to the State, as re presented by 
the Queen, the Parliament, the Commander-in-Chief, and the 
responsible Minister of the Crown. The Gas-stokers, who 
have just been liberated, were ignorant men who miscalculated 
their legal rights. The Guardsmen at Sandhurst, 
in Parliament who have encouraged them, are not ignorant. 


, 
and those 


They are simply wilful. They stand up for a sort of ¢ lu 
Seigneur, and consider that they, and not the State 
they serve, should dictate the conditions of service. They 
are able to do this, so far, we regret to say, with impunity, 
solely because they are not gas-stokers or any other 


powerless members of society. They have acted in flag- 
rant violation of every principle of discipline, because 
they believe the Duke of Cambridge will be restrained by 
the influence of what is called “ Society” from showing that 
resolution and severity of action which is his duty as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, responsible for the discipline of the Army. 
The petulant and badly brought-up youngsters at Sandhurst 
rely also upon the political pressure which the opponents of 
reasonable military education, and those Peers and Commoners 
who are not ashamed to advocate the sale of places of public 
trust, can bring to bear upon the Minister and the head of the 
Horse-Guards’ Department. The Sandhurst scandal is really 
the outward and visible sign of the conflict between these 
people and the nation, and if they triumph, by dint of 
possessing social and legislative power, then there will be two 
laws in the Army,—one, severe and resistless, for the 
rank and file ; another, lenient and easily contemned, for 
officers, providing they belong to the Guards, or some crack 
cavalry corps. For it is indisputable that had any serjeants 
or privates shown one-half the insubordination and vulgar 
contempt of authority wilfully displayed by the Sandhurst 
Guardsmen, the first would have been degraded and the second 
relentlessly punished. 

When it was determined, we are told, to send the twenty 
young Guardsmen to Sandhurst, the failure of the educational 
Could any statement be made more 
decisively condemnatory of these malcontents? Why was it 
certain? Because they had resolved to behave unlike loyal 
officers and gentlemen, whose duty it is to set an example of 
obedience, and to conduct themselves in a manner but faintly 
characterised by the word “unbecoming.” They made a sport of 
the College and its officers, its rules and regulations, showed 
that they could not behave with decency at mess, discredited 
their training, their birth, their breeding. When one 
was sent away, the rest assembled to cheer him, and when 
the Duke of Cambridge was summoned, they did not abate 
one jot of their insolent and mutinous complaints. And here 
we come to what is really the most painful part of this busi- 
ness. Whether from sympathy, or weakness, or sensitiveness 
as to what would be said in Pall Mall and Belgravia, the 
Commander-in-Chief showed neither sagacity, nor firmness, 
nor a sense of what was due to his official subordinates, the 
College officers, in his dealing with the rebels. He left 
behind him such an impression upon the Staff that they re- 
signed their disciplinary duties, feeling that His Royal Highness 
had failed to sustain his own delegated authority. Naturally 
the exalted youngsters went home for the holidays full of 
delight at their victory, and it now remains with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to say whether it shall be complete or 
whether the faction which these Guardsmen represent shall 
receive a lesson which may deprive the country of their ser 
vices, but which would restore the shaken discipline of the 
Army. We have already stated that the Horse Guards’ 
notion was to send field officers to command the young men. 
Such a step, happily not taken, would have betraye 1 fatal 
weakness, shown a want of moral courage, a paltering with 
rebellion, utterly unworthy the head of any military body. An 
Emperor might have acted so with young Pretorians ; but if 
our Pall Mall przetorians were treated with such lenity, not only 
will justice be in default, but every soldier in Her Majesty's 
Service would feel keenly that favourites were not punished for 
impertinence and indiscipline. Why should we have a Royal 
Duke for Commander-in-Chief if, by his social position, he is 
not to with a Lord Abinger, or any other 
champion of class privileges? For it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that the Sandhurst youngsters would have acted so dis- 
gracefully, so little like soldiers, had they not been coun- 
tenanced, if not counselled, by their powerful political and 
social friends. And here lies the secret explanation of this 
difficulty. It is a political, far more than a military rebellion, 
and consequently should have been suppressed with res lute 
severity. If every soldier who thinks himself aggrieved, like 


scheme was certain. 


able conte nd 
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these youths, is to take the law into his own hands, we shall | cient to bring the Atchinese Sultan, or rather his Vizier—the 
have to provide administrators of a temper somewhat different | Sultan is said to be only a boy—to the terms of submission 
from that now found in the Horse Guards’ Department of the | required by the policy of the Government of Batavia, As 
War Office ; national indignation must be called in to suppress | time went on, however, the views of the nilitary authorities 
these class pretensions, and to establish in the Army equality | sensibly extended, and a fortnight ago it was understood that 
before the law. When twenty young Guardsmen went to on the 20th ult. an expedition was to have left Jaya for 
Sandhurst determined to upset the State military institutions, | Atchin, comprising no less than ten transports, carrying four 
and began to put their design in operation, they should have | battalions of infantry, a battery of artillery, a company of 
been warned at once, not only that continuance at Sandhurst, | pioneers, a detachment of cavalry, as well as a thousand work. 
but continuance in the Army, depended on their behaviour, and | men for roadmaking and similar subsidiary but essential pur- 


any repetition of the offences should have produced a few lines | poses. If this formidable body of European combatants, under 
in the Gazette cancelling the commission of every single delin- | such experienced leaders as Kéhler and Koopman, has been go 
| utterly worsted, it is no longer a little war, but a very big one 

which is going to task the resolution and the resources of the 


militant merchants of Amsterdam. 





quent. 
We are told that allowances ought to be made for them, 


that we ought to consider who they are, the belief they enter- 
tained that their lot was to be one of exemptions, privileges, long It seems somewhat strange that, after a proximity which 


leave, pleasant town life, no foreign service except in war, and | now dates back for a couple of centuries, the Datch of Jaya 
especially freedom from the schoolmaster and professor. We should have committed any miscalculation as to the real 
are requested to note how different they are from those Lines- | strength of the Atchinese Sultanate. It is related of former 
men,—who do not enjoy town life, who are sent hither and | Sultans of Atchin that one of them, Iskander Moeda, in the 
thither, now to a rock in the Mediterranean, then to the sands | seventeenth century, could muster an army of 40,000 regular 
of the Cape, anon to the delights of Peshawur,—who are the | soldiers, with some hundreds of pieces of cannon, and that he 
victims of duty, which they perform without grumbling. We had actually crossed the straits to Malacca at the head of 
can make all these allowances for the exceptional beings, but | 20,000 men in 250 war prahus. If contemporary Atchin-be 
when that is done, we do not see that it tells for, but against | at all in a position to rival the achievements of Sultan 
them. It is a plea that they are spoiled children, who require | Iskander, the Dutch Government ought to have been ex- 
to be brought acquainted with the rod of discipline. There | pected to know. It is probable that the explanation of the 
is no ground for the exemptions they demand. They are | Dutch blunder—for it is evident that a blunder of the most 
not better, braver, more skilful soldiers than the Linesmen | serious kind has been committed—is to be found in the un- 
and Marines. The privileges they enjoyed sprang from | settled and consequently uncertain condition of the populations 
the caprice of a Sovereign, and the immunities they | nominally subject to the Sultan of Atchin. Since the days of 
elaim or possess are asked for or secured solely because | Iskander Moeda, it has seldom happened that Atchin was 
they have powerful friends in society and Parliament. It may} free from intestine war, and if the Dutch calculated 
be politic to maintain a Brigade of Guards as an ornament to| that the chronic dissensions in the native camp would 
the Throne, but it is not politic nor just to maintain or create | render serious resistance impossible, it was not an unreason- 
substantial differences between them and the working Army, | able conjecture. In dealing with Mussulmans, however, there 
the men whose services are Imperial, who are always face to|is always the possibility of a Giaour invasion acting as an 
face with possible danger, who endure every climate and | instantaneous restorer of union among the divided counsels of 
voyage on everysea. If it is expedient to send Line subalterns | the True Believers, and it is not at all unlikely that the 
to Sandhurst, it is even more expedient to send Guardsmen, | Atchinese Divan contrived to give just so much flavour of a 
because their practical schooling is so much less. But whether Holy War to the national resistance against the Dutch as, for 
it be or not, there must be one law for all; if the porcelain the moment at any rate, combined the jarring tribes and 
youth do not like it, they need not enter the Army; if they | chieftains into a single confederacy. Certainly, the despatch 
enter the Army, the rules ordained by authority must be| of the Vice-Stadtholder seems to imply that something of 
obeyed ; or if they are not, punishment should be meted out| this kind really occurred. It was not merely the gar- 
in proportion to the offence. In the present case, especial rison of the Atchinese citadel who opposed a desperate 
severity is required, for the Guardsmen have brought a political valour to the utmost efforts of the unfortunate General 
spirit into the Army, and if it is not effectively quelled, the Kohler. While the Hollanders were vainly endeavouring to 
Commander-in-Chief will have failed in his duty alike to his| overcome the defenders of the capital, bands of assailants, 
Queen and his country. apparently from the open country, unceasingly harassed the 
flanks and rear of the Dutch army. ‘“ Besides the main fort, 
| our troops had to contend against the continuous attacks of 
THE DUTCH IN SUMATRA. enemies from all sides.” Assuming that the Sultan had 
HE Dutch have not lost much time in availing themselves | united the bulk of his forces within the entrenchments of his 
of the earliest opportunity for picking a quarrel with the capital, these “‘enemies from all sides” were in all probability 
independent States of Sumatra, and have got something worse | the contingents of usually insubordinate chiefs and sub-chiefs, 
than their labour for their pains. By the recent Treaty be-| on whose co-operation or neutrality the Dutch may have been 
tween Great Britain and Holland, through which the entire | led to count, but whose self-seeking and sedition proved too 
stretch of territory claimed by the Dutch on the West Coast | weak to gainsay the impulse of fanaticism and the summons of 
of Africa was ceded to the British Crown, Holland obtained religious duty. 
in return the waiver of the British objections to the extension| From the jaunty speech in which Minister Fransen van de 
of Dutch conquest in the Malay Archipelago. By acoincidence| Putt on the 4th inst. communicated to the Dutch Cham- 
which can scarcely be accidental, the next thing we hear of the | bers the declaration of war against Atchin, and the official 
Dutch in the East is that they have causes of complaint against | confidence that the war would be an easy matter, it appears 
the Sultan of Atchin or Atcheen—a Mohammedan principality, | that the specific grievance alleged by the Government of the 
occupying the north of the great island of Sumatra—which | Netherlands was that the Atchinese Sultan had been accumu- 
could only be removed by a warlike expedition, but which | lating armaments out of all proportion to the necessities of 
must remain unremoved a while longer through the decisive | peace, and that the Dutch demand for “ explanations ” had 
defeat of the invaders. It is a long time since any Euro-| been treated with indifference, Besides this technical griev- 
pean power has suffered so humiliating a check from a barbar- | ance, however, there have been several other heads of com- 
ous or semi-barbarous community. The Dutch confess to a/ plaint fortheoming. In particular, it is charged against his 
loss of nearly five hundred men killed and wounded in the| Highness of Atchin, as against his Highness of Khiva, 
unsuccessful assault on the Atchinese citadel, and as the|that the practices of man - stealing and pillage have 
countrymen of William the Silent have never been accused | recently reached a height of iniquity §which—curiously 
of want of courage or tenacity, the suspension of hostilities | coincident, as we have observed, with the late Anglo- 
implies a resistance, actual and prospective, on the part | Dutch Treaty—had left no alternative to the Dutch Govern 
of the Atchinese of no ordinary character. It is, ment but to appeal to force. It has even been stated thats 
of course, still difficult to estimate the forces which | tender scrupulousness with regard to British interests has had 
were at the disposal of the commahder of the expedi-/| its weight in dictating the expedition against Atchin. British 
tion. Some months ago it was the fashion for the official | subjects have been guaranteed the fullest protection by the 
world at the Hague to speak lightly of the impending conflict | Dutch Government in the waters of Sumatra, and this import- 
with Atchin, and it was believed that a visit from the Vice- | ant responsibility has naturally rendered the Stadtholder of the 
Stadtholder and a small squadron of war-ships would be sufii- | Indies extra-sensible to the enormity of Atchinese piracy: 
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Beside these exalted considerations, fatineih' slink has been | 
he economic necessity for the acquisition of new ter- 
ritory by slave- holding communities is a material clue to 
the raison d'etat of the Dutch movement against Atchin. 
If the Dutch conquer Atchin, they will put a decisive 
termination to the practice of carrying into slavery, by the 
simple process of reducing the Atchinese to the same class 
scripti glebe in which the miserable Javanese have 
so long found themselves under the paternal Government 
of Holland. The 7%mes, the other day, referred to a project 
for the purchase of Cuba by the Cuban planters, and with a 
gaiety of heart which our contemporary sumetimes exhibits, 
speculated approvingly upon the spectacle which a com- 
mercial oligarchy, exercising proprietorial rights over soil and 
like, —s be expected to present. The spectacle 
the Dutch Indies, and the commercial oli- 
garchy wrings a handsome profit out of the labour of the 
enslaved natives, who are for ever forbidden to taste of the 
benefits by being inexorably sentenced to minister to the 
avarice of a Christian civilisation. It might be unjust, how- 
ever, to imply that the Dutch are every where the same. By 
the African mail we learn, if we may trust the African Times, 
that the Jate subjects of Holland, in the ceded territory of 
Elmina, lament with such poignant regret the departure of 
or resent with so much impatience the 
imposition of ones, that they have just succeeded, in 
conjunction with the warlike Ashantees, in slaying some 
thousands of the natives friendly to the British protectorate. 
cht to balance the demonstrative affection of 
the victorious repulsion of Atchin. 
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THE RIGHTS OF MOTHERS. 
: ige’ advocates of Women’s Suffrage have lost a bit out of 
; one of their most effective practical arguments for the 
political revolution they demand, by the success of a Bill 
which had the good fortune to pass through all its stages 
before Easter, and will receive the Queen’s assent among the 
first batch of the completed measures ef the present Session. 
We are quite sure that though the aforesaid advocates have 
thus to part with a rhetorical weapon of so much controver- 
sial service, they rejoice heartily and unselfishly at the success 
of a reform which will relieve English mothers from a cruel 
wrong. No doubt, the shortest way to accomplish that 
absolute emancipation of the weaker sex for which Mr. Mill 
and his party contend would be to leave all the practical 
grievances of women unredressed, and all the inequalities of 
their legal position unaltered, until a reaction should set in 
which might go far beyond the point we should think reasonable. 
For revolutionary purposes we should say a dead-lock in legisla- 
tion for the redress of women’s practical grievances would be 
eminently desirable ; butin England revolations are very long in 
ripening, and the process is not likely to be expedited in a case 
which by its inevitable conditions excludes the potent element 
of physical force. Even those, therefore, like Mr. Mill, who 
accept without reservation the principles of equality between 
the sexes, and labour for its adoption in modern society, are 
justified in promoting individual improvements of the law, in 
fact that every grievance thus removed is an argu- 
ment taken away from those who contend that the weaker sex 
can never be secure against the injustice of the stronger, till 
women are given the means of protecting themselves by the 
use of the oe umentary vote. And in the case of Mr. W. 
Fowler's Bill, which pr ofesses “ to amend the law as to the cus- 
tody of tone: the to be remedied was of every-day 
occurrence, the hardship is bag pe severe, and the per- 
sons who suffer are unprotected. A good case has been made 
out for the legal changes ae bv Mr. Fowler’s Bill, and 
the f ict that though it largely alters the jurisdiction of the 
Vourt of Chancery, it has passed through the Parliamentary 
ordeal almost without lawyers or laymen, 
bears eloquent te s and the erying 


spite of the 


evil 


opposition from 
stimony to its real benefits 
necessity to whi *h it owes its ori; gin. 

The state of far nily relations which the Bill modifies in the 
interest of Mt thers does not need any elaborate explanation. 
Every one knows that the English law, like ali other systems 
ol Jurispre udence, whether of Roman or feudal derivation, 
TeC( gni ses the suy remacy in the household of the father, and of 
the father alone. Most people are also aware that the Court 
of ( Hancery, while accepting this po rascned as a principle 
or starting-point, has qualified its operation in practice by 
Some very important conditions. The right of a father to the 
custody of his children during their minority has never been 
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entvitels the guardianship i is ie as it = often been laid 
down, by a double right, “by nature and by nurture,” nor 
does the common Aes recognise any method of depriving the 
father of these rights. The Court of Chancery, however, has 
asserted its authority even over a principle so settled as this, 
and where the father’s moral conduct has been so scandalous 
that it will be manifestly injurious to leave the children under 
his control, the Court will give up the custody of them to the 
mother or some other fitting guardian. The Divorce Court 
has by statute a power very similar to this; but in both cases 
the father’s conduct must not only be immoral, but scandalous, 
to justify interference ; and what is more, his misdoing must 
be proved on oath in open Court, with all the social penalties 
and the moral anguish of innocent persons involved in such 
an exposure. The jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery exer- 
cised with these limitations formed, up to the year 1839, the 
only protection of the mother’s rights and the only restric- 
tion on the abuse of the father’s authority. In that year 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd carried a Bill giving the Court of 
Chancery power to concede to a wife who may be separated 
from her husband, but has not herself been ‘guilty of mis- 
conduct, the custody of her children up to the age of seven ; 
and this irrespective of any proof of immorality or cruelty on 
the part of the father. It is understood that although the 
Act has been rarely put in force by order of the Court, 
it has worked, nevertheless, most beneficially for mothers 
and children alike. A father who cannot come into 
Court with clean hands, and who knows the discretion 
reserved to the Judges in Equity by Talfourd’s Act, 
is mostly very ready to assent to an amicable arrangement, 
and to give up the children, until they attain the age of seven 
years, to the mother. But afterwards, if such a father chooses 
to distress his wife, and it may be to obtain money from her, 
he can assert his claim to the custody of his children, and 
unless proof can be given of scandalous as well as immoral 
conduct on his part, his claim will be preferred to that of the 
whose character remains unblemished, and who has 
brought up the children from infancy. This ingenious instru- 
ment of cruelty and extortion Mr. Fowler’s Bill will destroy 
by the following enactment :— 





mother, 





‘From and after the passing of this Act it shall bo lawful for the 
Court, upon hearing the petition of the mother of any infant under six- 
teen years of age, by her next friend, to order that the mother shall 
have access to such infant at such times and subject to such regulations 

3 the ju shall deem proper; or to order that such infant s hall be 
delivered to the moth ind remain in or under her custody or cont 
or shall, if already in her custody or under her control, remain therein 
until such infant shall attain such age, not exceeding sixteen, as the 
judge ull direet; and further, to order that such custody or control 
shall be subject to such regulations as regards access by the father or 
guardian of such infant, and otherwi is the said judge shall deem 
proper.” 


The discretion thus reserved, as in Talfourd’s Act, applies 
precisely the needful remedy; for cases may occur in which 
it may be advantageous to the children, and only fair to the 
father, to restore him his right of guardianship. Of course at 
the age of sixteen equity recognises the children’s claim to 
make their own choice between the parents, and to select 
either the guardianship of the father or of the mother. Very 
probably Mr. Fowler’s Act will be as little used in Chancery 
proceedings as Talfourd’s Act has been, but it will facilitate 
private arrangements, which are for many reasons preferable 
to legal decisions even more than the earlier statute. No one 
is more entitled to speak of the value of voluntary separations 
than Lord Penzance, who has spoken in these strong terms 


upon their advantages when compared with a suit . the 
Court of Divorce :—“If cohabitation,” said the late Judge 
Ordinary, in the well-known case of “Rowley v. Rowley,””« is to 


be no longer continued, and choice is to be made between the 
legal and public remedy and the voluntary and private arrange- 
ment, who can doubt between them? Expense, exposure, 
uncertainty, the exhibition in open court of vows broken and 
duties neglected, to the great scandal of the public, upon whom 
it is forced, as well as the parties to whom it is the sole legal re- 
sort,—such is the price that must be paid for a remedy which 
begins by bringing the marriage into disrepute, and ends by 
impairing or dissolving it. In contrast with this, a voluntary 
agreement to live apart almost ceases to be an evil, and 
should find no lack of favour from the Court, when it is de- 
signed to replace the greater evil of a public judicial sentence.” 
It is added by Mr. Fowler, in a very clear and able paper of 
“ Reasons’ in favour of his Bill, which he published before it 
reached its critical stage, that while proceedings in the 
Divorce Court generally oppose an insurmountable bar to the 
ultimate reconciliation of the parties, private arrangements, 
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on the other hand, tend towards a happy termination of matri- 
monial troubles. But a further change in the law was needed 
to validate those deeds of separation which stipulate that the 
mother shall retain the custody of her children; and Mr. 
Fowler’s Bill therefore enacts that,— 





No y separation deed made between the 
father iall be held to be invalid by reason 
nly of it rer of such fant shall give up the 
ustody moth I ided al vays, that no 
Court shall enforee any such agreement, if the Court shall b» of opinion 
1at it will not be for the benefit of the infant to to 
ind that nothing her i 1 she i by 





The Court of Chancery has hitherto set aside all arrangements 
of the kind as contrary to “public policy,” and has thus 
given a husband who has wronged his wife the power, first, 
of extorting favourable terms of separation from her for the 
avoidance of scandal, and then of breaking through the 
stipulations accepted on his side as to the custody of the 
children. Mr. Fowler’s Bill very properly gets rid of the 
crude and rigid rule that at a certain age and in the absence of 
certain proof of misconduct, the children must be committed 
to the father’s keeping. By leaving the Court full discretion, 
and abolishing in the case of separation-deeds the absurd re- 
striction on the validity of those which give up the charge of 
infants to a mother, our Equity jurisprudence is in this im- 
portant point rendered, as it ought to be, elastic, and its broad 
principles, we may be sure, will be carefully and sagaciously 
adapted to the particulars of each case by the Court. 


‘EUGENE ARAM.” 

\ JHEN Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer rebuked his critics by 

/ explaining the intentions with which he had written one 
of the weakest of his earlier novels, —but his own especial favourite 
among them,—be stated his sense of the dramatic capacities of 
the story of Eugene Aram’s crime with exaggerated fervour. He 
published a fragment of his unfinished drama founded on this 
celebrated case, and he acknowledged that as he conceived 
ib the subject was too much for him. The novel dealt with 
only half the tragic elements of the case; it exhibited the 
murderer’s mind under the pressure of remorse and the terror of 
detection, but did not touch the temptation, the motive, the 
piritnal history of it, except in retrospect; it was full of rant and 
affectation, but it was very effective, and it turned a mere common- 
piace robbery and the brutal murder of Daniel Clarke into a 
myth, under which the real Eugene Aram is completely hidden. A 
singularly ungrammatical playbill announced that Mr. W. G. Wills 
had discarded both Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer’s novel and Hood's 
in the drama which was 





oem, ** The Dream of Eugene Aram,” 
yroduced at the Lyceum ‘Theatre, on last Saturday, and also that he 
1ad adhered to the local traditions connected with the life and the 
Remembering how highly Bulwer had 


} 
] 
l 
crime of Eugene Aram. 

rated the learned schoolmaster of Lynn as a subject for drama, it 
was doubly interesting to watch how Mr. Wills would contrive to 
keep clear of the novel, and whether ke would fulfil the novelist’s 
ideal, while realising, so soon after Lord Lytton’s death, what had 
been an engrossing fancy of his. Mr. Wills has done neither. The 
chief situation of his piece is substantially the same as that of Bul- 
wer’s novel, and the drama is only av episode. In both the action 
takes place years after the commission of the crime, detection dogs 
the criminal to the eve of his wedding-day ; auinnocent young girl 
loves him, and he is the object of her father’s blind, and indeed 
ridiculous, admiration ; more ridiculous in the play on the part of 
the Rector of Knaresborough, who gives his daughter to the 
schoolmaster, than in the novel, on the part of Rowland Lester, 
who is captivated as quickly as Madeleine herself by the gloomy 
recluse, who talks sentimental science by the yard, and keeps 
loaded pistols and a deaf servant on his premises. Otherwise, 
the Squire Lester of the story and the Parson Meadows of the play 
are decidedly alike,—very foolish, fond old men, hospitable, garru- 
lous, and sentimental. ‘The girl of the play is an ingénue, less 
interesting than Madeleine Lester, and without the sympathy of 
tastes and studious habits, which render Madeleine's attachment to 
the gloomy, remorseful! student natural and probable under the 
unnatural and improbable circumstances. So far Mr. Wills has cer- 
tainly not discarded the spirit of the novel, and in the conclusion 
of the piece he as certainly has not adhered to tradition, but has 
departed from it more widely than did Bulwer, who used Aram’s 
famous defence (the true origin of the celebrity of the case), and 
sent Aram to the gallows in the end, with the added guilt of 








suicide. Bulwer’s hero is, as Aram in the dock declared 
himself to be, ‘‘equal to either fortune ;’ not so Mr, Wills’ 
hero, who, though superbly played by Mr, Irving, ig 
an inconsistent person, able to eudure remorse for years, but 
dying of that remorse and of fear when the hour of detection 
threatens. Mr. Wills has not followed either the novel or the 
fact in the retrospective story of the murder, for which he, like 
Bulwer, has to assign a reason, not the real one, in order to make 
the audience tolerate the turning an educated man, who hag 
committed the worst of crimes from the basest of motives, into a 
hero of romance. 
love-story of the past in the play, though there are fine passages in 
it, and one expression of despair uttered with such agonising effect 
by Mr. Irving as disarms all criticism at the moment, is far lesg 
skilful and convincing than the story of grinding poverty, uuslaked 
thirst for learning, revolt against the injustice of fortune which 
had richly endowed such a man as Clarke, aud the fixed idea of 
the good, beneficent use he would make of the gold, which con. 
stitute the motive of the crime in Bulwer’s Aram. The stage love. 
story of the past is less effective, for two reasons, —because it jars 
with the love-story of the present, presented to the audience by the 
wretched pair of lovers, and because the audience cannot forget that 
the real Aram committed a robbery as well as a-murder. Bulwer 
was too skilful to overlook that fact, and he bent all hig 
energies to the palliating of the more hopelessly vulgar 
crime, while he used the actually existing doubt admitted by 
the evidence on Eugene Aram’s trial to lessen the horror of the 
more appalling deed. In reality, therefore, Bulwer is closer to the 


Bulwer's is the more artistic falsehood, ‘The 


| facts than Mr. Wills, whose Eugene Aram is as unhistorical as hig 
| Charles I., and like that monarch, lose 


in dramatic force in 
proportion as he deviates from the truth. Eugene Aram was nota 
more learned man than Mr. Watson, nor a milder man than Mr, 
Palmer, and the really remarkable circumstance of his case was the 
defence he made for himself. Exclude that, leave out his clever use 
of the errors of circumstantial evidence, and his dexterous sug- 
gestion that the skull and skeleton found in a hermit’s cave were 
probably the skull and skeleton of the hermit himself, and the 
interest and peculiarity attached to the case vanish; the play 
might as well be called Murder Will Out, or The Coward of 
Conscience, as Eugene Aram. 

Much of the dialogue is very prettily written, and there are 
touches of true poetry, here and there, far superior to anything in 
Bulwer’s novel; but Mr. Wills’s play is deficient in dramatic power, 
and the usual consequences of the now common Ceparture from the 
true principles of dramatic authorship implied in a piece with only 
one character—for whose appearance cveryone is impatient, in 
whose absence every one is bored, and nobody listens—are 
painfully forced upon the attention of the audience. Ruth 
Meadows, played by Miss Isabel Bateman, has very uphill work 
to do; all coaxing and protesting in the first act, while in the 
second, where she is for a short time on the stage without her 
lugubrious lover, she is made almost ludicrously inconsistent. 
Her one soliloquy is to the effect that she will never question 
Eugene again about the past, that she will take no notice of his fits 
of abstraction, but trust him implicitly,—for ‘love has oft-times 
died of a question.” A stranger ({louseman), incautiously invited 
to the Parsonage by her father, enters, tells her he is an old acquaint- 
ance of Eugene Aram’s, and the iugenuous, high-minded, modest 
girl instantly questions this stranger —whose mere aspect mighthave 
given her an instinctive warning—about the past life and moody 
ways of the lover whom she is to marry on the following morning; 
flies into a passion of jealous misery at the insinuation that her 
middle-aged suitor has loved before, iu remote days, all his later years 
having passed under her own eyes; and in another scene rates the 
stranger scornfully—finishing off with a tremendous curtsey—for 
having answered her own impetuous questions. This is hard work, 
and Miss Isabel Bateman acquits herself of it very creditably, butit 
is harder work still in the concluding scene, when she has to listen 
to Eugene Aram’s confession, as he lies grovelling at her feet, 
without any relief to the silence of pity, horror, anguish, and love. 
There is nothing for it but to sit still aud look picturesque, but 
the stress of expression is too great, especially in close contact with 
the wonderful variety and inteusity of Mr. Irving’s countenance. 
The superior grouping of the long scene of sustained emotion 
which closes the drama of Charles J. is evident from Miss 
Bateman’s failure in this scene which reverses it, but it would 
be harsh to blame her severely for the relaxation of expres 
sion and the feebleness of gesture which are all but inevitable, 
especially to an English actress, who has probably neve 
been taught the art of listening, which forms so severe aud 
accurate a branch of French histrionic drill. Let anyone who has 
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omit recall the attitude in which Madame Arnould Plessy, as El- 





mire, listens 
Molidre’s great comedy, listens with a score of cautious shades of 
expression floating over her face,—on which not the faintest con- 
sciousness of an audience, not the flickering of an eyelash towards 
the ‘ house,” is to be discovered,—and then glides easily into the 
conversation, and the effect of real, absorbed listening will be re- 
cognised. Miss Isabel Bateman is very good in the first act, when 
Aram is to be questioned, and even rallied a little, and in the 
second, when she makes the touching appeal of a jealous love, and 
nestling to her lover’s heart, unconscious of its dread tenant, prays 
him to let her ‘find no other woman there,” but otherwise she 
shares the disadvantage of everyone in the play, except Mr. Irving. 

The points of difference between Mathis in The Bells and 
Eugene Aram are as striking as the points of resemblance ; in both 


” 


the active passion is remorse, in both it kills, kills at the very moment 
when the victim, in each case ‘‘a great sinner, unccndemned,” 
believes himself to be at length emancipated from it; in both the 
and describes his crime in words and 
In his impersonation of the 


murderer confesses, 
action; but there resemblance ceases. 
unsuspected murderer of the Polish Jew, Mr. Irving bas no enemy 
but himself, and the study is finer, though not nearly so fine as it 
might have been, h 1d the author’s idea been left in its integrity, 
had not the English adapter resorted to the vulyar expedient of 
a phantom to produce the effect intended to be the work of 
conscience only. ‘The close and terrible wrestle of Mathis with 
the betrayer within his own breast, the tremendous solitude of 
the murderer’s soul, the vain, piteous cunning, the terrific yield- 
ing up of the secret,—which yet is never told to the world 
without,—under the pressure of mental torture made as visible as 
the wrenching of the limbs by mechanical cruelty, blend in a per- 
fect aud unique representation, of which his impersonation of 
Eugene Aram 

variation. ‘The prosperous, calculating, popular, secretive tavern- 
keeper, who struggles with his hauuting fiend, and generally 


is, in some sense a repetition, but more strictly a 


banishes him; who hoards the stolen gold, and reckons it quand 
méme ; whose remorse is all throughout so strangely physical, is re- 
placed by the gentle, pensive, studious teacher, whose enemy has 
found him, and abides with him ; a shadow in the noon, not only 
of his love, but of every day, who is hardly glad, even for a moment, 
even on the eve of his marriage. To Eugene Aram, too, comes 
detection and ruin, but they come from without, and for a little 
while the spirit of fierce resistance springs up, and he strives against 
his fate, in the person of Houseman; but the enemy witbin sur- 
renders quickly to the enemy without, and the heart, vanquished 
by both, numbed with long suffering, wakes up to rage for but a little 
The acting of Mr. Irving in this character is 
wonderfully fine, so deeply impressive that ouce only, by a bit of 
* bus 3 

play and of him, does he remind one that he is acting and not 


while before it breaks. 





with lights and a looking-glass quite unworthy of the 


living through that mortal struggle; so various, that to lose 
sight of his face for a 
full of power and 


part. In tl 


moment is to lose some expression 
of fidelity to the pervading motive of the 
first scene with his betrothed Ruth, the pathetic 
wanness of the face, the faint flicker of the attempted smile, the 


infinite woe of the look, unseen by her, with which he replies to 
you ever gay?” the frequent 
slight shudder, the absent yet watchful glance, the recurrent un- 
easiness about ‘the stranger,” who has asked the gardener for 
ade and talked about St. Robert’s cave, are of finished 
and perfection. 


In the second act the anguish of his mind is 


her question, ‘‘ Eugene, were 


as 


skil 


D 
f 
l 
ntensified wit rary ili j 
intensified with every moment, until in the suddea outburst of his 


fy r his defi » of | ; H 
tury, his defiance of Ilouseman, his proud boast of his character 





in 2 place ; 7 +} = % . > , 
in the place and the influence of it, the change, fierce yet subtle, 


from sad and 








dreamy quiet to the hard, scofling, worldly wis- 
dom of tl » Criminge } } ; : i i . : 

m he criminal at bay before his accomplice, there is a posi- 
Tite ‘Then comes the terror, 
abject indeed for a while, with desperate breathless rally, thick 
incoherent 


tive relief for him and for ourselves. 


— 7 ch, failing limbs, ghastly face, dry lips, and 
CucKing throat, as dreadful as only fear can be, and horribly 
true. The guick gasping sentences he speaks to the old Rector, 
his return to the room, the infinite anguish of the horror which 
has seized 1pon him because men’s hands have stirred the moulder- 
ing remains that for ever haunt his fancy; the fight of the mind 
which ig torturing with the body which is betraying hi, are all 
perfect ; and if he did not lock at himself and talk about his 
scared face, and then rush out, without tying the white cravat, 
Which streams about him in a wild disorder, not easy to be 
accounted for to the curious crowd outside, there would be 
hothing to impair the overwhelming effect. In the conclud- 
2g Scenes, one, in which be sends Houseman flying from the 
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to the gossip about Tartufe, in the opening scene of | 


KOr 
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|churchyard, appalled at the sight of his suffering; a second, 
in which, in accents of heartrending grief and contrition, he im- 
plores heaven for a sign of pardon, and flings himself down by a 
cross, with an awful face, the white, mute impersonation of 
mental despair and physical exhaustion; and a third, in which he 
makes confession to Ruth, and dies,—the play of his features, the 
variety and intensity of his expression, are most remarkable. But 
the dead face of Eugene Aram the murderer is quite unlike the 
dead face of Mathis the murderer; the morning sun comes up 
behind the trees and shines upon the churchyard, Ruth’s kneeling 


’ 


figure, and the “ great sinner,” who has repented and confessed,— 
white, peaceful, pardoned. 

The accessories to the piece are very good, and the scenery is 
beautiful ; but there is too much garden; the choir singing from 
the old church ought to be heard out by itself, and all music that 
interrupts or disturbs the soliloquies of Eugene Aram ought to be 

both too good for such 


suppressed. ‘The play and the player are 


tawdry and tinkling aids. 


THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW” ON GREEK AT THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 

()** of the great weapons of Conservative controversy has 
always been mystification;—we are not so bigoted as to 
speak of intentional or wilfal mystification; on the contrary, we 
are persuaded that the mystification in which Conservatives in- 
dulge so freely is the mere instinct of unconscious prejudice seek- 
ing all sorts of uatural cover from the eyes of its pursuers; but 
mystification is its most effective weapon nevertheless, and we 
have never seen it more plentifully used than in the article on 
‘Greek at the Universities,’ in the Quarter/y which has just appeared. 
What that article maintains is that the University of London in 
rendering Greek optional at the matriculation examination,—vot, 
be it remembered, for the higher examinations for degrees in Arts, 
has conformed itself to ‘the demand of ‘ second-grade’ schools to 
be received iato the Universities,” and formed “ not only a degraded 
class of graduates themselves,” but degraded ‘‘ the whole meaning of 
a degree for future time ;” and the deepest thankfulness is expressed 
that Oxford and Cambridge *‘ have not yet consented to become 
second-grade Universities.” The 
his readers by thus speaking of the University of London, never very 


i 


reviewer, of course, will delight 


| popular in Tory circles, asa voluntarily degraded University, but he 
omits to inform them tbat in this respect it does not differ from the 
very highest Universities on the Continent ; for we believe it has been 
ascertained—it has certainly been declared on very high authority 
—that neitherin Germany, nor in Italy, noriu France, is there any 


University where Greek is now absolutely req tired as a € qua no 
An 1,—though here 


in gaining access to every acadeinical degree. 
no intentional unfairness to the reviewer,—one 


again we attribute 
what the 


of the points which no one will collect from his article is, 


London University still requires as compared with the other Uni- 


versities, for her degrees, aud what she has really done to de- 
serve this carefully-chosen word ‘ degradation.’ No one not well 


versed in the controversy could read this paper without being 
mystified,—without believing, for instance, that the University of 
s Greek literature and Greek philo- 
that the arguments of 
in the main, and 
standards of 
1 standard of 
substitute 


j siat 


London deliberately depreciat 


logy as instruments of literary education ; 
those who brought about the recent change were 
avowedly, arguments in favour of * lowering the 
learning,” and encouraging aud rewarding ‘a lowere 


elementary training ;”’ 


: rd, that they wished to 
and professional views of education, for 





in a W 


mere ulliltarianism 


that higher view of education which regards it as its true object 
1 he intellectual facul- 


to train and discipline the whole group of t 





1¢ to admit of a curriculum branching off inte 
literature, physical science, or 


ties before proceeding 
5 medicine. No 
;true. Of course certain advocates of the 


f 
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specific studies like 


impressiou could be 


change—they have been very few—have bi yught extremely unten- 


] change. Few causes are 
1e support of danger- 


to catch at such 


able arguments to support a very wi 
so fortunate as to be unencumbered by t! 
ous advocates. But the reviewer, in hi 
arguments, has given at tally misleading impression b th of what 
has been done by the University of London, and of the motives 


8 ache 
s haste 


which induced those who were foremost in advocating the change 
to attempt it. 

And first, as to what has and ha3 not been done. 
been done to diminish the necessity of a real knowledge of the 
Greek language and literature for all who want to take degrees in 
Arts. When the change which has been decided upon has been 
fully carried out, the Bachelor of Arts degree of the University 

|of London will imply a more considerable knowledge of Greek 


Nothing has 
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than either a Bachelor of Arts degree of the University of 


Cambridge or a Bachelor of Arts degree of the University of 
Oxford. For all students who take the B.A. of the University 
ef London must have passed through two good examina- 
tions in Greek, and most of them will have passed through 
three, since the great majority of men intending to take Arts 
degrees will of course take the option of Greek at the Matriculation 
examination, which, for them, will be easier than the alternative 
subject. Now Cambridge Bachelors of Arts can get their degree 
by the very mild modicum of Greek required for the ‘‘ Little Go,” 
after which they may proceed in mathematics alone, in which 
indeed the larger number of Cambridge honours men do actually 
proceed, Oxford men, on the other hand, as the reviewer him- 
self states, will not after 1874 require to present either Latin or 
Greek for the final examination, and will therefore only require as 
much as is now needed for the two preliminary examinations 
called Responsions and Moderations, examinations certainly not 
as thorough for mere pass-men as the two B.A. examinations of the 
University of London. Let our readers, then, remember that for 
men who choose the literary degree, the degree in Arts, as much 
Greek will still be required for the future as is required even by 
Oxford, and much more than is required by Cambridge. It is 
only for men who are intending to take degrees in Science or 
Medicine that it will no longer be necessary to study Greek. 

But does this imply that even for graduates in Science or 
Medicine the standard of learning is to be ‘* lowered,” and con- 
fessedly utilitarian and professional tests of knowledge to be 
substituted for tests of a larger and humaner culture? So far is 
this from being the case that, we venture to say, without any risk 
of refutation, that the reformed matriculation examination of 
the University of London will be quite the widest and most 
stringent initial test of elementary knowledge through which any 


Uuiversity in the United Kingdom puts its candidates for degrees. | 


True, it will be no longer certain that a man who has passed it 
has a knowledge, however small, of Greek. But he will be re- 
quired 

Latin, English (including English history), and either Greek, or 
French, or German; a thorough elementary knowledge both of 
mathematics and of the laws of physics; and an elementary know- 
ledge of chemistry. In other words, he must show thorough drill 
in two languages besides his own; in geometry, arithmetic, and 
algebra; and in the experimental sciences. And what was the 
chief motive which actuated those who advocated the option as 
regarded Greek? Avowedly, —and this the writer in the 
Quarterly evidently knew, though he makes as little of it as 
he can, and no one would have his attention awakened to 
it by the article, — because the area covered by the present 
examination is so mischievously great as to defy even the best 
first-grade schools to bring up the standard of attainment to 
a good uniform height in all the subjects. The great advances 
made in the methods of the study of the physical laws of Na- 
ture have rendered so large an encroachment necessary on the old 
school studies, that even the best prepared lads are apt to come up 
very weak on some side or other of their studies, and the result is 
that school teaching tends to become less and less thorough, and 
to lose in depth what it gains in extension. It had become abso- 
lutely necessary to diminish to some extent the burden of the 
general preparation. And this could only be done with any chance 
of gaining the desired increase in thoroughness, by giving lads who 
intended to pursue science less temptation for taking a wide range 
in Literature, and those who intended to pursue Literature more 
time for mastering the elementary science which the University 
thought it right to demand. 

The true ground for the Quarterly reviewer to take would have 
been to traverse the policy of giving degrees in Science and 
Medicine at a)], except to men who had previously taken degrees 
in Arts. The little knowledge of Greek required for the matricu- 
lation examination was not and never could have been a guarantee 
for the slightest knowledge of Greek literature; it was at best a 
security for a very meagre knowledge of the accidence, and nothing 
more. The argument of the Quarterly, and of all those who have 
taken the side of the Quarterly, really assumes that except through 


literature there is no such thing as a liberal education to be 


gained. Well, if that be true, a// the Universities of the world 
are on the wrong track. Cambridge has always been on 
the wrong track, for she has always conferred her most 
famous degrees and honours in Arts on men who have had 
no substantial guarantees for culture except in mathematical 
science. Oxford is going on to the wrong track, for she is 
about to confer her degrees in Arts on men who will have 
given less guarantee of general culture than London men who 
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to show a good elementary knowledge of three languages, | 
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have passed the matriculation examination,—though no doubt the 
little required of them will have a flavour of Greek in it,—and whose 
final examination need not have any classical tinge in it at all, 
The Foreign Universities have now for some time set the example 


| which London has followed. And the simple fact is that with the 


enormous accumulation of modern studies any one of which js more 
than enough to task the energies of a lifetime,—with the increasing 
multiplicity and complexity of human knowledge,—it is becoming 
not so much wrong-headed as absurd to contend that no man 
has a right to the distinction of a man of culture who has not pro- 
ceeded in the ancient grooves of academic thought. If you 
were to try the only policy to which such articles as that in the 
Quarterly Review logically point, and refuse all specialist de. 
grees, all degrees in Science and Medicine, to those who had not 
attained the general or literary degree first, you would sitnply find 
that men would go without the degrees rather than satisfy the 
conditions. It is not a tenable position now-a-days that a man 
who has mastered the elements of two languages besides his own 
(even though Greek be not one of them), as well as the elements of 
mathematical and physical knowledge, and has then proceeded to 


| Study earnestly for two or three years such studies as (say) 


physiology, geology, and that cultivating and widening science of 
Paleontology which exercises in the highest degree both the judge. 
ment and the imagination by its attempt to restore for us the gene- 
ral features of the Stone age and the Bronze age of human society, 
is not a cultivated man in at least as good a sense as any which 
attaches to an ordinary Cambridge or Oxford or even London 
B.A. of the present day. Yet this is the latent assumption on 
which such essays as that iu the Quarterly Review are really built up. 
So far from thinking that the University of London has degraded 
herself, as the reviewer maintains, by her recent step, we hold 
that it was a step taken exclusively in the interests of that more 
earnest and concentrative teaching and learning which the 
enormously wide diffusion of modern knowledge threatens with 
destruction; and that if it tends to diminish the number of men 
who know the Greek alphabet and have once known how to 
conjugate a Greek verb, it will quite as powerfully tend to increase 
the number of men who, knowing this, know something also of 
the true genius of the Greek language and the Greek literature. 
The Tories may delight to fling the word ‘‘ degraded” at the 
University which, from its first foundation, Tories have steadily 
disparaged. But hard words break nobones. And we believe the 
University has chosen a wise and a dignified course which will raise 
the literary character of her graduates, by acknowledging in good 
time that, the powers of the youthful mind being not unlimited, 
it is the part of true wisdom to encourage the learning of multun 
rather than multa, and to bestow more honour on those men of 
science who have been well taught all the literature they have 
been taught at all, than on those who have compounded for a 
shallower knowledge of their other subjects by that mere dabbling 
in Greek which, to the ignorant, casts over an otherwise superficial 
school education some of the honorific shadow of a great name. 


HERESY-HUNTING IN DUNDEE. 
‘Q\HE manner in which the Free-Kirk Presbytery of Dundee 
has been dealing, now for some months past, with one of 
its members who is charged with heresy is the reverse of edifying. 
We have freely expressed our difficulties as to the logical co- 
herence of Mr. Knight’s essay on Prayer in the Contemporary 


| Review. We think ita pity, for his own sake, that it ever was pub- 


lished. We are unable to conceive how Mr. Knight could ever 
fancy his theory of the ‘*two spheres” would reconcile, or start 
any man on the road to a reconciliation of, modern science and 
Christianity. The Duke of Argyll’s criticism has brought out all 
the apparent inconsistencies of this essay very powerfully. But 
while we are compelled to doubt the tenability of Mr. Knight's 
theory, while we cannot say very much for his arguments, and can- 
not help thinking he has rashly ventured upon giving to the 
public his thoughts on an important subject while they were 
yet in an immature condition, we must also say that the tender 
mercies of his clerical brethren towards him have been very 
cruel. They seem to have made up their minds that he is 4 
‘+ troubler of Israel,” who must be got rid of coite que coate. They 
have set snares for him to entangle him in his talk. ‘They have 
required and received ‘ explanations,” only to make them the 
basis for further proceedings. Instead of the gravity and sobriety 


‘that should characterise judicial proceedings, there has been a0 


eagerness to take advantage of every slip or hasty expression, to 
press logical inconsistencies to an issue, though the accused refused 


to admit that that issue covered or expressed his belief; and the 
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4+brethren” have not even shrunk from garbling his written words | inference which he denies to be justified. He 


in order to show cause of condemnation. The Presbytery has 
now resolved to “libel” Mr. Knight; that is to say, to do 
all they can to cast him out of the Church to which he belongs, 
and to ruin him professionally. The Presbytery met last Thursday, 
to consider the form of the libel which a sub-committee had been 
appointed to frame, and the formis approved. Without being very 
uncharitable, we may fairly say there is too much reason to fear 
that when they come to consider the substance, the majority 
are but too likely to register a foregone conclusion. 

It is not probable that anything which may be urged in these 
columns will have the effect of leading Dr. Wilson, Mr. Bruce, 
and their co-presbyters to halt in the course on which they have 
entered, and to consider seriously the damage they will do, not to 
their Church alone, but to the Christian faith they profess them- 
selves solicitous to defend, by their zeal in hunting down heresy in 
the person of a very able and thoughtful, and as we believe, a sin- 
cerely Christian, if notalwayslogical brother-clergyman, whose con- 
gregation have just testified their ‘* entire confidence in him as their 
religious teacher.” ‘The tone of some of the speakers at thelast meet- 
ing of Presbytery but one renders it hopeless to look for respect 
for justice, now that the odium theologicum has been fanned by 
clerical vanity. ‘The majority are committed to be Mr. Knight's 
accusers, and it is the peculiarity of Scotch ecclesiastical causes 
that the accusers are also the judges. That is one of the 
4 spiritual privileges” which the Free Church bought with a 
great price at the Disruption. All who belong to that Church 
are supposed to be bound to submit, without murmuring or 
disputing, to the decisions of its ecclesiastical Courts, however 
inconsistent they may be with justice. Happily even the 
Disruption, by which the ‘spiritual independence” of the 
Church was vindicated, has not made it ‘ independent” of 
the law of land. And if Mr. Knight or any other 
minister or member of the Free Kirk suffer injustice through 
the violation of the conditions of agreement by the Courts of the 
Church which regulate their mutual relations, he will have his 
redress in a sphere where the voices of ecclesiastical prejudice and 
the whispers of theological calumny will not be permitted to 
intrude. Still the reparation which might thus be ob- 
tained would be only partial. The Courts of Law may give 
damages for injury, but they cannot compel the Ecclesiastical 
Courts of Dissenting Churches to go back upon and undo their 
proceedings. Mr. Knight was to be deposed, for 
example, they could not reinstate him as a minister of the Free 
Church of Scotland. All they could do would be to estimate the 
injury and loss he might have unjustly suffered, and award 
him compensation. Free Church has not escaped the 
surveillance or evaded the jurisdiction of the Courts of Law, but 
it has secured power to regulate its internal government and 
discipline. And even though in doing that it were guilty of a 
gross act of injustice, though it broke its own laws, and by that 
means caused others to suffer grievous detriment, the law could 
9 retrace its steps. Its action is limited by the 
case to giving compensation for the injustice 


the 


Suppose 


The 


not compel it t 


nature of the 


inflicted. This is necessary from the fact that in the eyes of the 
law Dissenting Ecclesiastical Courts are not Courts at all in 
the strict sense of the word. They are merely the committees 


of management of tolerated associations. And as the law could 
not compel a private person to take back a servant he may have 
wrongfully dismissed, but could only give him damages if he had 
broken the terms of his bargain, so neither could it force a Church 
to reinstate one of its ministers whom it had deponed, but merely 
oblige it to atone for its injustice. 

Of course the fact of resolving to libel Mr. Knight as a heretic 
neither implies that the libel will be proved, nor, if it were, that 
the extreme sentence of deposition from the Ministry must be pro- 
nounced. It is possible the Presbytery may come to the conclusion 
that his accusers are not justified in their charges—which is not 
very probable—or that the General Assembly, to whom the 
case will be appealed, may not adopt the same conclusion 
a3 the Presbytery, is more probable, though not a 
ground for Or it might be that the Presby- 
tery or the Assembly, even if it found him guilty, would be 
satisfied with inflicting a slighter punishment than his removal 
from his ministerial office. But for that purpose, it would seem 
the offending heretic must confess his fault and give promise of 
amendment, or a pledge not to repeat his offence. In this in- 
Stance the accused does not, and is not likely to admit any 
offence to have been committed. He asserts that the statement 
that his views are inconsistent with the Standards of the Church 


is ly an inference 
8 merely an inference on the part of members of Presbytery, an 


which 


Sanguine hope. 
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will not allow 
that he has said or printed anything that is not quite in 
harmony with the Standards by which his Church is governed. 
He has offered ‘ explanations” of printed statements 
which he believes suffice to make this plain. We- cannot 
judge whether they do or not, but the fact that even Dr. 
Wilson and Mr. Bruce were satisfied with them, and only 
became dissatisfied again because Mr. Knight would not call his 
‘‘explanations ” by the name of ‘ retractations,” and because his 
‘* tone” of speaking seemed to them to have changed for the worse, 
goes far to prove the zeal of the hereay-hunters to be not according 
to knowledge. At the last meeting of Presbytery but one, the pro- 
ceedings in the ‘ private” conferences with Mr. Knight were re- 
vealed, and it was stated by Mr. Bruce that the prosecution of the 
libel was warranted, because the change in ‘‘ tone” which * the 
brethren” had observed with gratification in a statement of so 
late a date as the 26th of March was not afterwards maintained, 
and because Mr. Knight had declined to accept and sign two 
‘* propositions ” drawn up by Mr. Bruce in the nature of comments 
upon or explanations of the essay in the Contemporary. In declining 
to do that Mr. Knight acted as became him. He would have 
betrayed the very limited liberty allowed in the Free Church had 
he done otherwise. He said truly that if he had signed proposi- 
tions drawn up by a menber of the Presbytery, he would have 





his 


been adding new conditions to the Confession of Faith. On 
that ground alone, and ‘not because he disagreed” with 


Mr. Bruce's individual propositions, he refused to sign them, 
Because, however, of this refusal, and because of a change in 
‘‘¢one” which one or two of the ‘‘ brethren” saw, or thought 
they saw, in Mr. Knight's explanatory statements, he is to be pro- 
ceeded against and libelled as a heretic, with the possible result 
of loss of office and means of livelihood, and the ruin of his pro- 
fessional character and prospects. Erastianism is often spoken of 
asa very bad thing, but the greatest Erastian in these islands 
would hesitate long before determining to compass the ruin of any 
man—even though not a *‘ brother” —on such exceedingly slender 
ground as these. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY INVESTMENT. 

. | [ would be a curious inquiry to determine, could it only be done 
with any approach to accuracy, how much the mismanagement 

| of the Erie Railway has cost the people of the United States. Partly 
because Englishmen invested to a considerable extent in Erie 
shares, and were swindled for a time by a corrupt judicial decision 
out of the proceeds of their purchase ; partly because the Erie 
tailway is one of the main connecting links between the Atlantic 
sea-board, and therefore between Europe and the great corn- 
growing States of the West; and partly because it is from the 
New York Press that we of the Old World derive the principal 
part of our information respecting America, the manuer in which 
a few obscure adventurers were allowed to make themselves 
masters of this great property, and to squander it, without even 
a pretence at concealment, in the furtherance of their own 
nefarious designs, made an impression upon observers in this 
country which will be hard to remove. It is idle to say that it 
is mere ignorance and prejudice to lump all American Railways 
in one sweeping condemnation, because Erie has been shame- 
fully mismanaged. Ordinary men cannot be expected to have a 
very minute acquaintance with the management of American 
Railways in general. ‘They can only judge of the unknown from 
the known, and unfortunately Erie is not the only American rail- 
way that has been maladministered. But evenif we admit that the 
particular instances are utterly insuflicient to support the general 
induction, people are not more prejudiced in this matter than in most 
others. ‘The world is seldom at the pains to institute a searching 
investigation before passing its judgments. It appears to us, then, 
incontestable that the suspicion and disfayour into which Ameri- 
can Railway investment has fallen in this country are necessary 
results of the mismanagement of the Erie and other conspicuous 
lines. But though necessary results, they are not the less 
injurious to both America and England,—to America, because 


railway extension is its most urgent requirement, and 
they stop the flow of capital that would supply it; to 
England, because they deter capitalists from a profitable 


investment, and also because they help to keep up the price 
of food by delaying the cheapening of transport in the States. 
To what an unimagined extent these feelings thus act as a drag 
upon the prosperity of both countries, is very forcibly brought out 
in a manual contributed to Cracroft’s Investment Tracts* by Mr. 





* Cracroft's Investment Tracts: Am m Railways as Investments By Robert 


| Giffen. London: Edward Stanford 
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Robert Giffen, in which the present condition and future prospects 
of Railways in the United States are discussed with a fullness of 
economic knowledge that leaves little to be desired. 

At the end of 1871 the Railways of the United States taken 
together were of the enormous extent of 61,000 miles, or very close 
upon four times the length of all the Railways in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Of these, 48,000 miles, or just three times the whole of 
the lines in the United Kingdom, had been in existence long enough 
to allow of returns of the expense and of the profits of working them. 
Not affecting minute accuracy, as that would overload our pages 
with figures, but using popular language sufficiently near the truth 
for our purpose here, it appears that a railway system three times 
greater than our own has a nomiual capital somewhat less, or in 
other words, was built for a smaller sum ;—a mile of road in America 
costing £10,800, whereas a mile in England cost £35,000. It 
should, however, be borne in mind here, that this comparison 
does not take the land grants into account. In Eugland, even 
in the rural districts, the purchase of land is a very heavy 
item in a railway company’s expenditure; in London and other 
great towns it is an enormously heavy item. But in America, 
speaking generally, the land is given free, and with it immense 
tracts, stretching sometimes as much as twenty miles on either side 
of theline. It will be seen, therefore, that a comparison of the 
two systems in this respect is as misleading as would be a com- 
parison of the cost of the English and Prussian military systems 
which would take note only of the votes of the two Parliaments. 
But it is of course true all the same that in estimating the profit- 
ableness of the two systems, it is entirely indifferent whether the 
American Companies paid for their land or not. The only im- 
portant point is the return on the outlay actually incurred; or 
rather, it would be the only important point, were there no ‘‘ stock- 
watering” or fictitious expansion of the capital for stock-jobbing 
purposes. But owing to this practice, the real outlay in many 
cases is very much less than the interest-bearing capital. 

To return from this digression. It appears that the American sys- 
tem, being three times greater than the British, and having cost, 
mile for mile, less than one-third as much, bas an income fifty per 
cent. larger. But the cost of working the system is much greater 
in the States than here, and consequently the net return in America 
averages for the whole of the Railways about £5 2s. 11d. per cent.; 
in England the average is not more than £4 83. 2d. ‘Two-thirds of 
the American receipts, again, are derived from the carriage of goods, 
whereas only one-half is so derived in England. ‘The American 
Railways, therefore, perform a more important service in opening 
up new regions, and they have a better prospect of increased 
profits. Every addition to the population must add to the 
passenger traffic. Furthermore, the debt of the whole of the Rail- 
Ways amounts to only half the nominal capital; their income 
would, therefore, yield an interest on the whole debt of more than 
eleven percent. But the rate at which the debt was borrowed 
was not more than from seven to nine percent. It follows, con- 
sequently, that the security for the debt is more than ample. 
Taking the whole of the States together, new as well as old, it will 
be seen, then, that the condition of their Railways is certainly not 
unfavourable. But if we confine our attention to the States which 
have made progress in trade and manufactures, and therefore 
contain numerous large towns and a population uniformly toler- 
ably dense, we find that though there is occasional mismanage- 
ment, as in the case of Erie, yet the general condition is so sound 
that, classing good and bad together, the net aggregate income 
averages over six per cent. on the capital. This isa most important 
fact, and it appears to bear out the inference which Mr. Giffen 
draws from it that American Railways are only undeveloped, that 
is to say, that the non-paying lines are generally new lines, and 
that the rapid increase of population which is taking place will 
soon make them profitable. 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have endeavoured to give, with 
but little comment of our own, the bare skeleton of Mr. Giffen’s 
book, stripped of the explanations and the reasonings with which 
he clothes it. In the main, we think his estimate sound, but we 
are compelled to add, that it seems to us to need qualification. 
Mr. Giffen appears to us to have omitted from his calculations 
some of the conditions of the problem which it is necessary to take 
into consideration, if we would not vitiate the result. And first, 
as to the authority for the figures on which he bases his estimate. 
Our readers doubtless are aware that, as a general rule, Railways 
in America are chartered, worked, and managed, not under 
Federal, but under State law. The consequence is, that there is 
no department of the Federal Government with jurisdiction over 
them, or possessed of the means to collect statistics respecting 
them. Some of the States do, indeed, publish statistics of their 


| own lines; but a great many others do not, or when they do, their 
statistics are untrustworthy. For Railway information in America, 
| therefore, we have to look to private sources. The standard 
| authority on the subject is Poor’s Manual, and, from the hecessity 
of the case, it is largely compiled from the statements which the 
| Companies themselves choose to furnish. It is obvious that such 
| statements should be received with much caution, and Mr, Giffen 
| appears to feel too little misgiving in using them. He remarks, 
indeed, and justly, on the great addition to the laboriousnesg of 
his task caused by the absence of official information, but the 
information which he has he uses apparently without much suspicion 
that it may not be perfectly trustworthy. In so doing he may be fully 
justified, but undoubtedly that is not the opinion of all well. 
informed Americans. Aud we ourselves could cite many facts 
that throw doubt upon it. A Ring connected with the carpet-bag 
Government of Arkansas some time ago obtained a subvention for 
the making of a railway, the charter for which it held. It is saiq 
to have brought rails from New York, and laid them down on the 
greensward, and then to have got a friendly inspector to certify 
| that the first section was made. The rails were at once taken up and 
placed upon the second section, and so on to the end. Now this 
story may, of course, be false; but if true, the line would figure 
in the completed mileage of Arkansas, and yet have no actual 
| existence in fact. Again, it has been stated on oath within 
the past few weeks, before a Committee of the New York 
Legislature, that the last dividend voted by the Erie Direc. 
tors was paid out of a loan raised here in London. The 
testimony may be perjured; but if it is not, then Erie must be 
taken out of the list of dividend-paying lines. Other instances 
of the same kind might be cited in any number, but these two will 
suffice to show the diffidence with which Poor’s statements should 
be received, without the most intimate personal knowledge of the 
lines to which they refer. Another circumstance which must have 
introduced a certain amount of error into Mr. Giffen’s calculations 
is his omission to take into account the repudiation of their debts 
by several of the States. Last autumn we commented in these 
columns on the repudiation by the State of Georgia of Railway 
bonds to the value of more than five millions of dollars. Other 
Southern States have already followed the example of Georgia, 
and others still seem likely to do the same. Nor has this dishonest 
policy been confined to the South, nor to the times since the war. 
We do not mention this circumstance as a justification of the 
distrust of American Railways felt in Europe, though in fact it is 
a partial justification. But if we would know the real cost of 
these railways, we clearly must add the repudiated bonds to the 
acknowledged capital. And when we have done this, we are 
inclined to think that the profit on the outlay hitherto earned 
will not be found so very much higher than that yielded by the 
British lines. There is only one other circumstance to which we 
will here allude, but it is one we are surprised Mr. Giffen has not 
We refer to the danger that the present rate of 


touched upon. 
It appears that in 


railway construction in America is too rapid. 
1871 considerably more than 7,000 miles of new railways were 
built, in 1870 the new mileage exceeded six thousand, in 1869 
the new miles were just five thousand. In three years it thus 
seems that a mileage exceeding that of the whole United Kingdom 
was added to the American Railway system. Now, even if we 
assume that half the capital for these enterprises was borrowed in 
Europe, and that the cost of constraction was less than one-third 
that of the English lines, it is difficult to believe that a country 
needing capital so sorely in every department of industry can go 
on with immunity for any length of time investing at this rate im 
a form permanently inconvertible. Nor is it calculated to quiet our 
misgivings to learn that the Railway crisis of 1857 was preceded 
| by a similar excessive activity in railway construction. ‘The new 
| mileage of 1856 was 3,643; but on the occurrence of the crisis 
there was an immediate decrease, which went on intensifying up 
to 1861, when the new mileage was as low as 621. We have 
thought it our duty thus to point out at some length the particu- 
lars in which we think Mr. Giffen has taken an over-sanguine 
view of the prospects of American Railways ; we must not, how- 
ever, be understood as questioning the general soundness of his 
conclusions. It must always be remembered that immigration 8 
adding to the American population at the rate of over a thousand 
| persons a day. The great majority of these persons are at the 
| productive period of life, and bring with them besides, in money 
and personal effects, a very considerable capital. A country 
| whose resources and productive capacity are thus increased with- 
out expenditure on so large a proportion of its labourers, neces 
sarily grows beyond all calculation, and railways which now pay 
| nothing, in a little while will yield handsome dividends. 
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Se ald »,O «OTs r x r > 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
aliens 
THE CHURCH AND THE CLERGY.—III. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOCTATOR.”) 

Sm, —T here is a hitch somewhere, I said in my last letter. 

SIR, : 
The testimonies which have been given in our age to the perma- 
pent value of Christianity are as convincing as any mere testimo- 
nies can be on such a q Yet anyone who, convinced by 
these testimonies, should try to make himself a working member 
of the Christian institution might become very much bowildered. 


uestion. 


He would find the machinery working backwaid as if bewitched, 
the practical operation of the institution quite different from its 
theory, in spite of the manifest good intentions of most of the 
persons concerne 1. He would meet, in fact, with a disappointment 
qhich would dispose him once more to listen to the Destructives, 
when they suggest that Christianity is not, after all, valuable in 
the present day, but only well-meaning, that it is rather a mis- 
chievous trap for good intentions. 

Let me mark here three points, in which the practice of the 
Christian Church moves strangely counter to the theory of 
Christianity. 

Nothing is more entirely removed from controversy than the 
fact that Christianity arose out of the common people and was 
intended in their interest. ‘The New Testament deals with a 
lower social stratum than almost any book of the ancient world. 
It, as it were, discovered the common people in the same way that 
Walter Scott is often said to have discovered Scotland. The 
Christian Church was evidently the beginning of consistent, 
logical democracy; it carried the principle far deeper than 
Athens, for it included the woman and the slave, and at the same 
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religion of the progressive races. But, again, what of the 
Christian Church in recent times? Is she uniformly favour- 
able to progress? Here, too, we must consider England and the 
Continent separately. There she has identified herself in the 
most absolute manner with immobility and a pessimist deification 
of the past. ‘There, in fact, such a desperate obstructiveness has 
seized her, that the friends of progress have the rare advantage of 
seeing their enemy embodied and incarnated before them. What- 
ever paralyzes the human will, and dulls the imagination, whatever 
stays discovery and suppresses knowledge, whatever in fact labours 
to destroy the future and replace it by the past over again, is 


there embodied in an institution, and called the Church. But 
even here the Church is the strength of Conservatism. That 


superstitious consecration of the past against which the whole 
Bible protests is practised here too more among those who 
believe in the Bible than among those who do not. ‘The Tories 
have always been more or less an ecclesiastical party, whereas if 
some strange trausformation had not come over the Church, we 
should have seen a close connection between the Church and 
Reform. 

And now we come to a third notable characteristic of Chris- 
tianity, as it is exhibited in the New Testament. It is exhibited 
there as having an enemy, as meeting with special opposition from 
a particular class of the community. This class, every reader 
notes as remarkable, is not the profane vulgar, or the rich and 


| worldly, or the philosophic and incredulous, but a specially reli- 


time extended it far more widely, for it aspired to embrace man- 


kind. So evident is this, that it did not escape the French 
tevolutionists at the height of their hatred of the Christian 
Church. They distinguished between Jesus Christ and his modern 
followers, when one of them called him /e bon Sans-culotte, a phrase 
surely not inapt, especially if you lay a strong emphasis on bon, 
so as to mark the difference between him and them. Indeed, we 
may go beyond democracy itself in the direction of socialism, and 
still not leave the New Testament behind us. No hope for man- 
kind can be too bold for Christianity, only it commits itself to no 
special schemes, and above all, it repudiates in the most emphatic 
manner, with a wisdom beyond that of the nineteenth century, 
the attempt to advance the cause of human fraternity by violence. 

3ut while Christianity thus identifies itself with Democracy, 
and even looks towards Socialism, what of the Christian Church 
at the present day? Does it take the democratic side at all? 
Can we represent it as sepirating itself only from the excesses of 
Democracy and from the chimeras of Socialism? Assuredly a 
good friend of both causes might not inconsistently apply harsh 
language to many modern representatives of them. A good 
friend of both might consistently defend both aristocracy and 
property as valuable, or even invaluable, in their place, provided 


a curb were put upon the insolence of one and the inhuman | 


I 
exclusiveness of the other. Still, it is evident that the special 


function of the Church is the championship of the weak and help- 
Whatever she gives to the rich and great ought to be given 
concession. Yet surely the Church, considered as a 
politician, now belongs to the other side. She votes with the 
Right. To democracy she has not played the part even of a 
severely just critic, much less a friend, but of a cold antagonist. 
Of course, there have been many individual exceptions—such a 
flagrant recantation of her original principles could not pass with- 
out many indignant protests—buat considered as a whole, the 
Church now ranges herself with those of whom the New Testa- 
ment says that it is hard to imagine them entering the kingdom 
of God. Even in England this is true, and abroad it is so true 
that the Church and Liberalism more and more exact 
descriptions of contending opposites. 

After Democracy, nothing is more plainly written on the New 
Testament than Progress. It is a great characteristic, indeed, of 
the Bible, that they look much more towards the 
They consist mainly of prophecy ; no- 


less, 
by way of 


become 


both parts of 
future than other books. 


where else is so much eloquence and poetry expended upon what 


is to be. 
new revelation as deeper and grander than former ones. 
tianity is represented as vastly surpassing any earlier revelation, 
yet the New Testament writers are not content with that, but 
look forward to yet greater things,—a second coming, a descent of 
the New Jerusalem. This is Christianity in itself. It may be 
called, par excellence, the religion of progress, as it has been the 


They regard history as an evolution; they look on each 
Chris- 


| ever. 


gious class. A contest is described between religion, in the form 
of a fresh inspiration and religion which has become hardened in 
the hands of a profession. Professional or clerical religion is the 
thing which Christianity is exhibited as attacking. In opposition 
to a community in which religion had become the affair of a special 
class, it founds a society in which religious life extends to every 
member and animates the whole. It would, of course, be going 
too far to say that no clerical class ought ever to have 
been allowed to spring up in the Church. The division 
of labour, on the whole, must go forward; it is not 
professions, but the excessive influence of professions, that ought 
to be guarded against. Only, as Christianity had more to suffer 
than most new movements from professional opposition, and as it 
was Christianity that first recorded an imperishable protest 
against what may fairly be called clericalism in religion, we might 
surely expect to find the Christian Church always well on her 
guard against this evil, and sleeplessly jealous of the ascendancy 
of a clerical class. But again, the very contrary has happened. 
Opposition enough to clericalism there certainly has been, but it 
has come from outside the Church. The State, in every country 
of Europe, has had to resist the clerical class. Some States have 
entered into an alliance with it; some have respectfully withstood 
it; some have imperiously crushed it down, and rendered it 
either powerless, or even a useful tool. But the party which 
had the most interest to resist it has not done so,—I mean 
the Church herself. The early contest of Christianity with 
Scribes and Pharisees is not continued in the later ages of 
Church history ; there the Scribes and Pharisees have 
it all their own way. It has passed almost without question 
that within the purely ecclesiastical province a clerical class ought 
to rule, that is, to legislate as well as administer; the debate has 
turned almost entirely upon the limits which ought to be set by 
the State to the ecclesiastical province. This is so true, that the 
clergy and the Church, as Dr. Arnold was fond of pointing out, 
have become inveterately identified in the popular mind. When 
we speak of an ecclesiastical question, we always mean a question 
relating to the clergy. We call taking Orders going into the 
Church. When we say we are jealous of any increase in the 
influence of the Church, we mean the influence of the clerical 
profession. ‘The Scribes and Pharises may fairly be said to have 
had their revenge on Christianity for Matthew xxiii. 

Let us not talk vaguely of decline or decay in the Church, 
There is nothing that I know of in institutions answering to 
old age in the individual. If the Church from being the 
champion of the poor bas gone round to the party of property, 
from being an organ of Progress has become the instrument of 
Conservatism, and from being the enemy of clericalism in religion 
has become actually lost in a clergy, what has this to do with 
decay? Even if institutions were naturally liable to decay, this 
transformation presents none of the symptoms of decay. It is not a 
failure of energy that we observe, but a misdirection of it. Some new 
animating spirit seems to have made its way into the Chureh, and 
to struggle there with the original spirit of Christianity. The 
original spirit, when it can get free scope, is still as mighty as 
ln the nineteenth century of the existence of the Church 
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it has destroyed slavery. But it has to struggle with another; tion which offends his conscience, while all denominations 
spirit of a much lower kind, a dull, obstinate, shortsighted, little- whether secularists or so-called denominationalists, are stimu. 
minded spirit, which provokes English Liberals to impatient irrita- | lated to keep up, it may be even by supplementing the compulsory 
tion and Continental Liberals to furious hatred against the insti- | rate with private donations, schools which are in accordance with 








tution which seems animated with it. What is this other spirit, | their several opinions.—I am, Sir, &c., A. I. 
and how may it be exorcised ?—I am, Sir, &c., -_ 4 
a 7? C= aes AGGRIEVED PARISHIONERS. 
THE DISSENTERS’ BURIAL BILL. (To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
[To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) Srr,—‘* A Layman” complains of the helplessness of parishioners, 


Sir,—There is, I fear, one fatal objection to Mr. Bartlett’s other- | others dread the consequences of putting the Church patronage 
wise excellent proposition. It is most improbable that any Bishop into the hands of parishioners cx masse. Others, again, are saying 
would consent to consecrate a burial-ground unless a chapel was that the Church is losing its national character in consequence of 
also provided for the sole use of the Church of England. all these disputes. Will you let me offer a suggestion for what it 
3ut why should a Bishop be required to consecrate either chapel | is worth. A National Church is in its widest sense a national 
or ground? The ceremony of consecration originated, I believe, | institution for doing good, more especially good in the highest 
in the wish to preserve the ground from all other uses, and at field of human life,—religion. 
present it is certainly more of a legal ceremony than a religious Let, then, the appointments to Church patronage remain in the 
one. Now this was very necessary in a rude and barbarous age, | hands of the present patrons, the parishioners of each parish and 
when it was comparatively an easy thing to remove a landmark. | district voting from what sect, or colour of sect, the minister shall 
But the danger against which this ceremony was to guard has | be chosen, Churchman or Dissenter, High, Low, or Broad. If the 
long since passed away, and unconsecrated burial-grounds are every | patron declines to appoint under such conditions, then let the 
whit as safe as consecrated ones. vacancy on that single occasion be filled up by the Crown, 

My proposal is to dispense with all episcopal consecration what- This would put effectual power of veto in the hands of 
ever, and to have a suitable chapel in the ground, common to | parishioners, and would give the Dissenters an equal share with 
Churchmen and Dissenters, the alternate use of which would be Churchmen in the enjoyment of a really national institution.— 
regulated by the Burial Board. The ground might still be dedi- | [ am, Sir, &c., ° W.C. 8. 
cated with appropriate ceremonies, as the clergyman of the parish | —_ 
could easily compile a service and a ritual far exceeding in beauty 
the stilted formulz now generally used on such occasions. 

This proposal would have many advantages. It would put an, Sir,—An article on the Masonic Order of Templars in the 
end to the miserable sectarianism of double chapels and double , Spectator of the 12th inst. contains the following passage, the 
burial-grounds. It would tend to promote a better feeling | italics being my own :—‘‘ The Scotch Templars regard the English 
It would give the clergy- | Templars as no more Knights Templars than the Duke of Man- 
chester’s Lodge of Hospitallers are true Johanniter.” 

In justice and in courtesy, grant me brief space to correct an 
erroneous impression on the part of the writer regarding a body of 
gentlemen over which the Duke of Manchester presides. His 
Grace is at the head of the English branch of the venerable Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, which now, as at itsinception in Palestine, 
devotes itself to works of charity and mercy, without distinction 


THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 


(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


amongst Churchmen and Dissenters. 
man of the parish a similar liberty to that which all Dissenting 
inivisters now possess, and leave him free to modify the Anglican 
office for the burial of the dead in order to suit the requirements 
of special cases. 

The only objection would come from the episcopal officials, who 
would naturally object to lose the fees they now receive at a con~ 
secration. But is it necessary to keep up the absurdities of the 
present system, in order to please a class of men who seem generally of creed or sect. 
to possess in no small degree what Rénan calls ‘the irreligious| It is incorrectly styled a ‘‘ Lodge,” since it has no connection 
vulgarity of the sacristans of all ages” ?—I am, Sir, &c., whatever with Freemasonry, and the impression under which your 

ww. J. contributor labours, that it is not a lawful section of the ancient 
ite , Order of Knights Hospitallers, is at variance with fact.—I am, 
DISCIPLINE IN DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. | Sir, &c., ‘Epmunp A. H. LEcuMERE, 


[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] | Secretary of the Sixth or English Langue of the Order of St. John. 
Srr,—I have read with great interest your article on the Bishop | Carlton Club, April 21, 1873. 


of Manchester's educational speech; but it seems to me that [We publish Sir Edmund Lechmere’s letter, but see no reason 
Denominationalists have one most important reason on their side, | tg qualify the statement to which he refers. ‘The relation of the 
on which you are either silent, or at least lay very little stress. I Society of which the Duke of Manchester is head to the Order of 
mean, that the teacher of poor children is necessarily entrusted | g¢, John of Jerusalem was fully discussed in a correspondence 
with the task of enforcing discipline. Let me put this reason | published in the Spectator of October 8, 1870, and several subse- 
before your readers, as it presents itself to a Catholic. quent numbers. Sie Edmund Lechmere must surely know that 
Children in general are very far from being the voluntary or | the so-called “ English Langue” is not in any way recognised 
even passive recipients of instruction. On the contrary, in order by the authorities of the Order either in Prussia or at Rome.— 
that they may give requisite attention, it is necessary to ply them | Ep. Spectator] 
with motives of every kind; to visit them with exhortations, threats, | 
promises, punishments, rewards. Precisely as this is done well a 
or ill, their character is moulded towards good or towards evil. | ART 
a > 


So long as they are under the direction of a well-principled and | 
well-educated Catholic teacher, religion enters as an element | EXHIBITIONS OF FOREIGN PICTURES. 


into the whole process of their training; it is inculcated as truly 
and potently in their lessons of reading and writing, as in their : 
catechetical instruction itself. This is so unspeakable a blessing, | ™0dels for their imitation, that it is rather startling to meet with 
that too high a price can hardly be paid for its attainment.—1 am, | two pictures of note, representing the two great departments of 
Sir, &c., A CATHOLIC. Painting, figure and landscape, executed in the last generation, 
as and both speaking of a time when the moving spirits of French 

[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) | Art looked for their own inspiration to our side of the Channel. 

Srr,—Will you permit me to suggest, in reference to your able | Such pictures are Delacroix’s ‘‘ Death of Sardanapalus,” and 
article last week on education, that the conscientious difficulties of | Dupré’s ‘ Environs of Southampton,” or “ River Pastures,” as it 
all parties would be removed by the adoption of the educational js now more fitly called. They were both bought by a leading 
system now in operation in Canada? According to this system, | French dealer at alate Paris sale for very high prices, and are 
each contributor to the school rate is at liberty to direct to what | on view at the Gallery of the Society of French Artists im 
denominational school his contribution shall be paid, and the Bond Street. The last-named picture created a sensation in the 
school board is bound to pay it accordingly, provided there be in | salon in 1835, eleven years after Constable's pictures had appeared 
the school district, or within reasonable distance from it, a in the Louvre, and by opening a new field of art, had laid the 
school of that denomination which meets the requirements of the | foundation of modern French landscape. ‘The thick impasto of 
Education Act, All contributions not thus specially appropriated | this really fine work of Dupré’s is still looked upon by the French 
are to be applied to the maintenance of a secular school. ‘Thus | as characteristic of English landscape-painting, though it is now 
no single individual is required to contribute to a style of educa- | more distinctive of their own. Both this manner of painting and 


| Eneiisu students of Art are so often told to seek abroad the 
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the broad method of treatment which tells with good effectin Dupré's | 
picture have since been pushed to excess, by that artist as well as 
others, to the neglect of the unaffected local portraiture which was 
thegroundwork of Constable’s art. Butatraceofhis better influence 
remains in the works of artists who imitate his manner least, but 
continue with most constancy his habit of study from nature. No 
painter has less of outward resemblance to Constable than the 
patriarch of French landscape, Corot; but there is, we are told, 
With slight observers he 


no more industrious student of nature. 
sut it is only 


passes for a dreamer, painting a world of his own. 
when he imports into the foggy groves and pastures of our earth 
thedancing nymphs and denizens of Arcadia that there is any- 
thing in his pictures which might not have been painted directly 
from nature. No doubt he adheres to a narrow range of effects, 
eschews bright sun and strong shadow, and reproduces but one 
quality of silver light; and whether from choice or defect of 
vision, he brings no object to the exact focus of the eye. But 
he makes us feel, if we can feel at all, that the whole thing is 
there; tender birch-sprays melting into tender sky; banks of 
sweet, soft, unmown hay, with feathery surface, among the wild 
flowers of spring; a clear pool nourishing their roots, across 
which, by the way, a countrywoman drives a rather dislocated 
cow, as & gleam of coming light begins to break upon the field 
beyond the cottage, where a rumbling cart labours up over the 
fern. We have in our mind’s eye a picture in this same gallery, 
painted by him only last year, and there are several more there. 
The fact is that Corot, though he generalises these things in his 
studio, does so from a store of observation of detail, acquired by 
yearly sketches in the country, executed with minute exactness. 
Yet some of his works here are open to the charge of sketchiness 
and want of due gradation from foreground to distance, which 
characterises a large proportion of the French landscapes here 
Certainly, there is not much to be seen in them 
we hear so much of 


exhibited. 
of the thoroughness of training 
as the peculiar property of the foreign schools. 
regular training in the landscapes from Bavaria, which may be 
seen in plenty at South Kensington and in the French Gallery in 
Pall Mall, and we find no fault in their quiet and correct uni- 
formity ; but in point of living interest, or as an introduction to 


which 
There is more 


nature's beauty, they are much on a par with the neat black-and- 
gold borders of their frames. 

It is less easy to trace the connection between English art and 
the big figure-painting of which Delacroix was the champion at 
the time when Constable reformed French landscape. Delacroix 
seems to have been one of the first Frenchmen who ever recognised 
the existence of an English School of Painting, and this acknow- 
ledgment, after a period of oblivion, appears now to be in a course 
of revival by French critics. They tell us that he had been led 
away from the art traditions of his country by seeing the works 
of Wilkie, Lawrence, Etty, Constable, and Turner. But we are 
unable to see much of this British influence in his ‘‘ Sardanapalus.” | 
There seems to us to be an overpowering French element in the 
reform which he attempted. Like all art-reformers, he preached a 
return to nature ; but it was Frenc', not English nature; the recog- 
nised name of his school was not Naturalism, but Romanticism ; 
and the subjects he chose to paint are not unfrequently repug- 
nant to English taste. In this very picture be of his own accord 
varies the story dealt with by Byron, and paints the Persian 
voluptuary presiding over a general butchery of his favourites 
while the funeral pile is being lighted. What the French estimate 
of the English element in this picture really amounts to may 
perhaps be best inferred from the following rather amusing ex- 
tract from the critique upon it by M. ‘Théophile Silvestre, which 
was published in the sale catalogue of the Hétel Drouot :— 


“Les femmes de Sa e sont une jonchée de fleurs humaines. 
et la fraicheur de Rubens, la finesse de 
ssif de Reynolds et la couleur mince, 


Delacroix, au 


rdanapal 
la fois léclat 
parfois exc 


gique d’Etty. moment de les 





pein reve t d’Angleterre, charmé de la beauté du sang des ladys, 
. nt Van D . Reynolds, et Lawrence ont immortalisé les types, et 
dont il pouvait seul éviter la frigidité.” 


The picture was exhibited in 1827, at the same time with the 
smaller ‘* Execution of Marino Faliero,” now in Sir Richard Wal- 
lace’s collection. Ingres, the leader of the Classic school, opposed 
it with his “ Apotheosis of Homer,” which now hangs at the 
Luxembourg opposite to Delacroix’s ‘* Massacre of Scio,” exhibited 
three years before the “ Sardanapalus.” On looking at the two 
together, one can understand how thoroughly distasteful each must 
have been to the admirers of the other, when party feeling ran so 
high that strangers had to be wary lest they should be enticed to 
take sides while looking at them, and then made to fight for one 
or the other. Without this force of contrast, it is not so easy to, 


see how the many technical imperfections of the present picture 
could have been forgiven, and probably defended, as a necessary 
protest against the rigid severity of the Classicists. But we must 
admit the boldness and vigour of an intention which is in a great 
degree carried into effect. It betrays the study of Rubens in his 
large allegorical works, but there is also a peculiar snakelike 
writhing in its line which is more French than Flemish, and 
characteristic of the fancy and perhaps too of the restless spirit 
of Delacroix; and it has a marked resemblance to some of the 
ambitious pictures of poor Haydon. 

We should not leave the subject of the exhibition of foreign 
pictures now open without pointing out the admirable opportunity 
now Offered of studying the works of the really great painter 
Meissonier. ‘There are far more of them now in London than can be 
seen in Paris. 
we have sixteen of his finest works at our International Exhibition 
(all but one from Sir Richard Wallace's collection), and another 
at the French Gallery, together with seventeen marvellous sketches 
At the same gallery is also a 


‘Two specimens only are in the Luxembourg, while 


or studies belonging to M. Petit. 
strong gathering of this class of minute pictures, which shows an 
increase of Meissonier’s followers in France, and their extension 
to other countries, especially Italy. 

Among foreign pictures, of which the motives are distinct 
from those that usually inspire our artists, should be included 
those of M. Gabriel Loppé, a French artist, long resident at 
Geneva, and a great mountaineer, and honorary member of the 
Alpine Club. Our own artists as a rule are very shy of attempt- 
ing to paint the high Alps, but M. Loppé takes his canvas to the 
top of Mont Blanc, where he has been at least a dozen times, and 
makes us who abide at lower levels acquainted with its peaks and 
ice-fields, the lodging on the Grands Mulets, and the course and 
confluence of the glaciers round about it. Forty of his pictures 
are now on view in the rooms of the Alpine Club, No. 8. St. Martin's 
Place. A few represent effects of sunrise on distant mountain- 
tops, some of which have considerable beauty; but his chief 
labour and his best success are in depicting the nearer form and 
character of the seracs and glaciers, their blue depths, and the 
torn and writhing look of their crevasses. Noartist-work that we 
know of has yet given a due idea of the vast size and scale of the 
Alps, and it seems asif the ordinary devices learnt from other 
kinds of scenery would not suffice for the purpose. You cannot 
make the Matterborn look big by shrouding it in a Scotch mist, 
nor trace a glacier up into the snow by spots of chamois or 
strings of members of the Alpine Club. How the thing is to be 
done we will not take upon ourselves to say, but we believe that 
a diligent acquaintance with the ground, as something to be 


' . ° ° 
walked and climbed over, such as M. Loppé has made, is a sine 


qua non to its accomplishment. Members of the Club who know 
these scenes best, speak in testimony to the truth of his pictures, 
and they are by no means without the element of beauty. 


BOOKS. 


OLD-FASHIONED ETHICS AND COMMON-SENSE 
METAPHYSICS.* 
ue fault of this thoughtful book is that it covers much too 
wide a space to give anything like an adequate discussion to any 
one of the subjects of which it treats. It devotes an essay to 
Utilitarianism and the author's own counter-theory of ‘ natural 
rights,’ another to the so-called scientific or sociological view of 
history, a third to David Hume as a metaphysician, a fourth to 
Professor Huxley’s view of the relation of materialism to 
spiritualism, a fifth to the ‘ recent phases of scientific Atheism,’ and 
a sixth to the ‘limits of demonstrable Theism.’ On all or almost 
all these subjects Mr. Thornton has thoughtful remarks to 
make, which he clothes in a very lucid and attractive style, 
but on almost all we are annoyed to find him passing by 
views of his subject which seem positively to require considera- 
tion, and omitting to justify his own position against the most 
Of course 
subjects 


obvious and sometimes the most serious objections. 
this was inevitable if he were to discuss six such 
as we have named within 300 pages, but why not have de- 
voted all the book to one of them,—the first, for example,—and 
so have made that something like a complete résumé of his own 
position? Ina journal like ours, any criticism we pass on any of 
Mr. Thornton’s essays must be even more liable to the charge of 
inadequacy than the essay itself, —and this, too, even if we take only 

© Old-Fashioned 
By William Thomas Thornton. 


Ethics and Common-Sense Metaphusi« with some of their App'ica 
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one of them. But in order not to commit this fault in a glaring 
form, we will limit our special criticism to what seems to us the 
excellence and the defect of Mr. Thornton’s philosophy of ethics. 
Mr. Thornton uses three very convincing arguments against 
the utilitarian ethics, when he insists on the absurdity of classify- 
lation to their motives; 





ing actions as right or wrong without re 
when he shows the impossibility of weighing the consequences of 
an individual action against those of the type of actions it repre- 
sents, and in eases where these clash, as they often do, the im- 
possibility of deciding which of them are entitled to the greater 
respect ; and again, when he inquires how, without a special ethical 
sanction—which Utilitarians disown—any man can be called upon 
to sacrifice his own happiness for the sake of conferring an equal, 
or even a greater quantity on any one else. On a!l these three ob- 
jections to Utilitarianism, Mr. Thornton descants with great force 
and lucidity, though he hardly gives its full share of weight to the 
last, which seems to us to go more to the root of the matter than any 
of the three. Bentham’s and Mill's claim that actions are good or 
bad independently of their motives, is one of those traditional 
boasts of Utilitarians which we are persuaded that abler and 
subtler Utilitarians will one day disown; they will not only be 
compelled to distinguish between actions right for the agent, and 
actions right in themselves, but in conformity with the whole 
drift of modern thought, they will before long be compelled to 
admit that it is all but absurd to separate any action whatever 
from the agent who does it, and say what the absolutely right action 
would be. If the meaning of ‘right’ and ‘ wrong’ is to depend 
purely upon foresight of consequences, then it would become im- 
possible to lay down any permanent moral code at all; for what 
can be foreseen at one age of the world cannot be foreseen at 


another, and the action which has been pronounced absolutely | 


right in one generation may be pronounced absolutely wrong in 
another, And these changes in foresight often occur so gradually 
that actions, considered as apart from motives, must be passing 
from the category of good into the category of bad, during the 
lifetime of each individual,—to say nothing of the change which 
the enlargement of children’s knowledge into that of men must 
necessarily bring. It seems to us clear that the empty ambition 
of classifying actions independently of motives is quite separable 
from the utilitarian philosophy, and may well be surrendered even 
by those who cling very tenaciously to the utilitarian test of motive 
itself. And so, too, of the objection, very good in itself, which Mr. 
Thornton brings, that the difficulty of comparing the effect of the 
individual action with the effect of the type, is almost insuperable, 
—that you cannot weigh the mischief you may do if others follow 
your example, against the good you may do by the individual act 
itself. That is true, but it is comparatively an objection of detail. 
Utilitarians will reply that as it is the very principle of ethics to 
reduce actions to rule, to keep a good rule inviolabie is infinitely 
more important than to perceive, and make others perceive, the 
exceptional circumstances which make the rule inapplicable. It 
is a bad reply, because, as every scientific man knows, to discern 
and make others discern a true exception to a law and its reason, 
is of almost as high scientific importance in extending our know- 
ledge, as to discern the law itself. 3ut then so much depends 
on the number of admissible exceptions to general moral rules, 
that the discussion is certain to descend from the question of 
principle into one of complex detai!. It is different with the 
third of Mr. Thornton's criticisms, which, as we have said, goes 
to the very root of the utilitarian philosophy. We can see but 
one attempt at an answer to the following objection :— 
“Now, undonbtedly social happiness is of more importance than 
f many than that of one or a 
ta 


individual happiness—the happi 
few; neither can there be any 





greatest happiness of th 
being said, but what is by no 
incumbent on any ono to pursue that 





it can be imperative on one or on a f 
ness in order to promote that of the man; 7 su 
eannot be for their person il advantage, and Utilitarianism doe 


even attempt to show how it can have become their duty. 





magnanimous, heroic in the inl; 
does not that very circumstance prove « that it cannot be 


itorious in merely doing one’s 





as there is nothing me 





due, inasmuch 

duty and paying one’s debts? But of that which is not due, how can 
. t ¥ . . . . . . 

payment be rightfully insisted upon? What the few are under no 

obligation to yield, how can the many be entitled to extort, or how ear 








the worthiness of the latte yject excuse their doing that wl 


h ywever ortay, to be pur- 


they have no right todo? Is any obj v 
sued regardless of all collateral considerations? To these objections 
Utilitarians have no answer to make. All they can do is tacitly to 


» 
take for granted the disputed duty and ri That the less ought to 








give way to the greater, and the few to the many, and that the many 
may rightfully therefore, if need be, use force to compel the less or the 
few to give way—these are treated by them as incontestable proposi- 


tions, even as ‘doctrines @ priori, claiming assent by their own light, 





evident by simplo intuition.’ And although thus from their own inner 
consciousness evolving the very first principles of their own philosophy 
th » premisses of their deduction that so tial happiness is the proper aim 
in life, and that conduciveness to such happiness is the test of morality— 
‘ Intuitioni ts, strange to say, is distinctive appellation which the 

propose to affix to all those who hesitate to accept as ethical foundation. 
stones the results of their intuitional evolution.” 

To this, Bentham would probably have answered, and apparently 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen (see the note on Utilitarianism at the end 
of his new book on “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ”) would 
ill answer, that there is and can be no obligation at all, for anyone 
who does not already prefer the happiness of the many to his own, 
to sacrifice his own happiness for that of the many; but that it 
is one of the tendencies of social life, and of the praise which 
society bestows on actions which benefit it, to make men appre- 
ciate highly, even in their own secret minds, the pleasure of bene. 
fitting society, though it be at their own expense, and that the only 
‘obligation’ to sacrifice yourself to society must spring from the 
individual preference for so acting. In short, in the language of 
the truly consistent members of this school, ‘ obligation’ meang 
an overpowering motive ; and there is, and can be, no obligation 
without an overpowering motive. Clearly if a man is without 
any strong desire to benefit society even at his own expense, then 
society will be very likely to have an overpowering motive for 
getting rid of him, or at least making him feel the disadvantage 
of caring so much less for it than for himself. 

The objection to this philosophy is that it is not ethical 
at all. It does not tell a man what he ought to be, but only 
what he ought to have been. It admits that he must act from the 
only motives in him, and does not pretend that there are any true 
alternatives before him. Itsays to him, ‘* Utilitarians would have 
approved of you, if you had had the desire to do so and so, but ag 
you have not, you have no choice but to act on your own view of 
your own happiness, greatly as that is tv be lamented; all we can 
do is to point out to you that your view of happiness, though it 
may not bring you into collision with society at once, is very likely 
to do so in the long run, a consideration which may perhaps 
modify to some extent your future wishes.” That is logical and 
consistent utilitarianism, but it is not ethics, for it does not assume 
that to any one individual more than one course is open, nor 
therefore that for any one, at the same moment, more than one 
course can be right. 

But does not Mr. Thornton in his second essay lay himself open 
to the same criticism ? He appears to give up entirely (pp. 103-5) 
any real moral freedom or moral alternative between different 
classes of motives, and though he does not make happiness the 
test of right, yet if it be true, as he subsequently tells us, that the 
law of causation applies as much to determining the whole series of 
moral cauzes and effects of any man’s moral life, as to any series of 
physical events, we cannot see so wide a difference as we should 
wish between the philosophy that makes personal happiness the 
principle of moral obligation, and that which sets up natural 
rights above all considerations of personal happiness. Still so 
far as the difference goes, it is greatly in Mr. Thornton’s favour. 
But unfortunately his theory of natural rights covers a very small 
part indeed of the whole theory of virtue and vice, and with the 
remaining portion he does not deal at all in this volume. His 
view is that justice is the only ‘ obligatory’ virtue,—and because 
obligatory, hardly a virtue, virtue carrying the idea of merit with 
it, which justice does not; and with all the rest of the virtues 
Mr. ‘Thornton does not deal at all. He does not even tell us how 
they arise, whether, unlike justice, from utility, or from an intui- 
tive ethical principle (which he seems generally to reject), or from 
an esthetic principle, or how. ven with regard to justice itself, 
we find his analysis highly unsatisfactory. He deduces it from 
natural rights, and tells us that the only natural rights of which 
he knows are two:— 

“They are but two in number, and they are these :—(1) Absolute 
right, except in so far as the same may have been forfeited by mis- 
conduct or modified by consent, to deal in any way one pleases, not 
noxious to other people, with one’s own self or person; (2) right 
y absolute to dispose similarly of the produce either of one’s own 
honest industry, or of that of others whose rights in connection with it 
have been honestly acquired by oneself. I call these ‘ rights,” because 
there cannot possibly anywhere exist either the right to prevent their 
being exercised, or any rights with which they can clash, and because, 

: i no one can possibly be wronged, 
e would be to wrong their possessor. 
they are not artificially created, 
sation. 
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, by their freest exere 
while to interfere with their ex 
And TI eail them ‘natural,’ beca 
e no need of external rati 
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And elsewhere he says of justice, which is the practical respect of 
these natural rights,— - 

“We may perceive that in mero justice there can be nothing praise- 
worthy. Justice is nothing more than abstinence from injustice, & 
no commendation can be due for not doing that the doing of which 
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would deserve censure. 


virtues at all, is at best only a negative virtue, as being the reverse of 
a vice. It is distinguished from all other moral qualities, as being the 
e, compliance with whose behests is a duty which 


single and solitary on 
we owe to others. Of meekness, patience, tenapesenee, a a 


courtesy, whatevel display it may for any reason be our duty to make, 
precisely that display justice requires us to make. Whatever of any 
que of these qualities justice does not exact from us, we may, without 
wronging any one, mit. We must not, indeed, incapacitate ourselves 
by tippling for our proper work, nor offend the eyes or ears of decenter 
folk by reeling « bstreperously through the streets; but, if we take the 
recaution of retiring during an interval of leisure to our privy 
chamber, our making beasts of ourselves then and there to our heart’s 
eontent, is our own concern, and nobody else’s. No doubt, in doing 
this we should be doing very wrong, but still there is no contradiction 
in saying that we should have perfect right to do it, inasmuch as we 
should thereby be wronging no one but ourselves. Of another class of 
yirtnes—of all those which admit of being directly contrasted with 
igstice, and which may for shortness’ sake be without much inaccuracy 





under the general designation of generosity [we cannot 
rnton here at all]—it may, with literal truth, be said 
ic@ of them is no part of our duty to our neighbour. 


re careful to let every one have what, between him and 
s, we may be selfish, mean, sordid to excess, without 


one else’s rights, without the smallest dereliction of 


re dus 





infringing any 
our duty t 

Now, with regard to the first of these natural rights, how does 
Mr. Thornton deal with the case of children? The right has not in 
their case been ** modified by consent ;” yet if a child elects to leave 
his home in search of adventure, Mr. Thornton would hardly, we 
presume, deny the parent all power of controlling him. And waiv- 
ing the difficulty as to children, we should like to know as to the 
second natural right, whether he contends that all laws of taxation, 
in countries where every grown-up man and woman has not got a 
vote, are violations of it. It is a very hard doctrine that every man 
in England even at the present day can be said to have indirectly 
consented to all laws that Parliament has passed, seeing that 
in the rural districts there is a majority of householders who have 
no political rights, and even in the boroughs a majority of the adult 
population is still without them. It is surely the next thing toa 
refutation of an absolute natural right, to be compelled to modify 
it by so many exceedingly doubtful assumptions of an indirect 
concession of it, as Mr. Thornton must do, unless he is prepared 
tosay that our whole political system is based on ethical wrong. 
We confess we do not believe in the broad distinction Mr. 
Thornton draws between duties of obligation and duties of—we 
hardly know what he calls them—of merit, we suppose. All that it is 
wrong to do at all, is warranted to our minds as wrong by the same 
kind of inward judgment. No doubt it may be wise to let society 
enforce some duties and leave others to the individual conscience ; 
but there is no distinction in ethical origin between what my fellow- 
creatures have a right to demand of me, and what I know I ought 
todo, whether they can demand it of me or not. Ethically it 
seems to us impossible te assert that if I know an action is wrong, 
Ican know it by the light of a totally different function of the 
mind in the case of an unjust action, from that by which I know 
it in the case of a self-deyrading action. But as Mr. Thornton 
leaves the whole moral field untouched except in the case of 
justice, we do not know to what sort of moral principle he refers 
the judgment on actions which are not just or unjust. We would 
bave given up a good deal even of his very acute criticism on Hume 
to have heard him on this head. 

Of Mr. Thornton’s other essays, we will only add that we think 
that on Hume the best. It contains some very subtle and re- 
markable passages,—like that, for example, on the distinction 
between the association of ideas and the association of volitions. 
(p. 124.) As regards the essay on Professor Huxley and his ideal- 
ism, Mr. Thornton seems to us to make a yery fatal admission when 
he concedes that we know nothing at all of the qualities of the ex- 
ternal world, except the sensations they cause in ourselves. Are 
geometric truths and the laws of motion nothing but subjective 
truths and laws of our own sensations? And if so, how is it that 
We assume that they convey to us absolute knowledge of things 
Boing on, say, in @ Centauri, or any other world beyond our own 
ken? Or does Mr. Thornton hold that « Centauri is only the 
name for one of our subjective sensations? Mr. ‘Thornton seems 
to us in giving up Sir William Hamilton's sound distinction 
between perception and sensation, to have given up a most valu- 
able help to his own metaphysical principles, as well as to have 
lost sight of a very important truth. ‘The whole volume, however, 
18 well worth careful study. 


» others. 





_ AN AMERICAN HUMORIST.* 
Mr. Warner belongs to a school of American humorists which 
differs from such writers as Artemus Ward, Bret Harte, and the 
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like, pretty much as the new comedy of Athens differed from the 
old. Nothing could be more quiet and refined than their way of 
making fun. It moves, indeed, very hearty laughter—we were 
ourselves roused to the sense of Mr. Warner’s exceeding merits by 
finding ourselves bursting out now and again as we sat alone 
reading one of his books—but so does many a joker who 
never moves a muscle of his face, and here, too, there is nothing 
like a grin, a contortion, or an antic. More enjoyable books 
than the two which we name at the foot of this column we have 
seldom read, and of ‘My Summer in a Garden” we retain a 
recollection equally pleasant, not unmingled with a certain self- 
reproachful feeling of an intention never carried oat—too often 
the case with such intentions—of making it the subject of a 
detailed criticism. It is not easy to find a comparison for Mr. 
Warner. Sometimes he is like Charles Lamb. Take this, for 
instance, out of the ‘‘ Misapprehensions Corrected,” which forms 
a sort of preface to Saunterings :— 

“T have listened in my time with moro or less pleasure to very 
rollicking songs about the sea, the flashing brine, the spray and the 
tempest’s roar, the wet sheet and the flowing sea, a life on the ocean 
wave, and all the rest of it. a land proverb, let me 
write the songs of the sea, and I care not who goes to sea and sings 
square yard of solid ground is worth miles of the pitching, 
Its inability to stand still for a second is the plague 


To paraphrase 


‘em. 
turbi 
of it. 
Very often he is like Sir Arthur Helps, or rather, as Sir Arthur 
Helps is many-sided, claiming as his own the specialities of the 
half-dozen characters whom he makes talk together so well, 
especially like to Sir John Ellesmere. Banter and paradox, 
always handled with cleverness and subtlety ; an active fancy that 
sometimes rises into imagination or pathos, irony that is never 
bitter, and sarcasm that is never savage; these, and with them 
what we might call scorn, if scorn were not mostly ungentle, of all 
that is uncultured, of shoddy aristocrats, nouveaux riches, and the 
like, may be found in Mr. Warner's books, as they may be found 
in Hawthorne, in Holmes, and others whose names we might 








nt stuff. 





mention. 

Scunterings is nothing but a series of recollections of European 
travel. Mr. Warner did not go to any out-of-the-way places, 
was content, on the contrary, to visit, or anyhow to write about, 
the most frequented scenes,—Munich, for instance, Rome, Naples, 
and the like; but it is amazing how fresh and bright his sketches 
are. He laughs at the oddities which he meets in the most good- 
humoured, infections way, laughs at the English, we are bound to 
say, especially. Indeed, if there is ever a shade of spite in his 
satire, it is when he is ridiculing us, though it is some comfort to 
find that, meanly as he may think of us, he has the highest 
opinion of our landscapes and of our fare. ‘ Leaving out Switzer- 
land,” he says, ** I have seen nothing in that beauty (the beauty 
of Continental scenery) which satisfies the eye and wins the heart 
to compare with England in Spring. When we annex it to our 
sprawling country, which lies out of doors in so many climates, it 
will make a charming retreat for us in May and June,—a sort of 
garden of delight, whence we shall draw our May butter and our 
June roses. It will only be necessary to put it under glass to 
make it pleasant the year round.” But it must be allowed that his 
laughter is, on the whole, fairly impartial. He makes excellent 
fun out of every available subject, not, as do some of his couatry- 
men, out of every subject, available or not (Mark ‘Twain can 
be quite as jocose about Adam as about any of Adam's descend- 
ants), as, for instance, out of the German passion for soldiering, 
out of the guides whom he bamboozles by offering to guide them 
for something less than the sum which they ask, aud out of Italian 
beggars, these last being ‘‘done” in a fashion so delightful and 
apparently so effective that we must transcribe it for the benefit 
of our readers. He has been complaining that he cannot uader- 
stand the Austrian currency :— 

“During the day I get my pockets full of coppers, which are very con- 
venient to take in change, but appear to have a very slight purchasing 
power in Austria even, and none at all elsewhere, and the only use of 
have found is to give Italian beggars. One of the pieces satisfies 
when it drops into his hat; and then it detains him long 
in the examination of it, so that your carriage has time to get 






enough 
so far away that his renewed pursuit is usually unavailing. 
At times he can give us charming bits of description. Here is one, 
under the title of ‘‘ Sea and Shore ”:— 

“Tt is not always easy, when one stands upon the highlands which 
encircle the Piano di Sorrento, in some conditions of the atmosphere, to 
tell where the sea ends, and the It seems practicable, at 
such times, for one to take ship, and sail up into heaven. I have often, 
indeed, seen white sails climbing up there, and fishing-boats, at secure 
anchor I suppose, riding apparently like balloons in the hazy air. Sea 
and air and land here are all kin, I suspect, and have certain immaterial 
The contours of the shores and the outlines of 
and if there is anywhero 


“ ; 
sky begins. 


gualities in common. 
the hills are as graceful as the mobile waves ; 
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nosphere throws a friendly veil over 
1armonious into the repose of beauty. The 
it is a drapery, 





ruggedness ar 
it, and tones a ‘ 
atmosphere is really something more than a medium: 
ould affirm, with colors, or dipped in Oriental dyes. One 
prismatic colors I have often seen on the 






woven, one 
might account thus for tl 
horizon at noon, when the sun was pouring down floods of clear, golden 
light. The simple light here, if one could ever represent by pen, 
pencil, or brush, would draw the world hither to bathe in it. It is not 
thin sunshine, but a royal p1 ion, a golden substance, a transforming 
quality, a vesture of sple all these Mediterranean shores. The 


most comprehensive idea 

















f Sorrento and the great plain on which i 
f sight in foliage, we obtained one day 
round the Capo di Sorrento, and stood 
ails; but there were 
out, and to produce 
1irted rowers silently 
w, and studied 


stands, embedded almost out 

from our boat, as we put 

away for Capri. There was not wind enough for 
nd swell enough to toss us 

it far ont at sea. The red-sl 

r SW s: and I lay in the tossing bi 

x shore. The picture is simple,—a precipice of rock 

with masonry in spots, almost of uniform height from 







chopping waves, 
bright flashes of 
bent to their ] 
the high, reced 


or earth, face 




















point to point of the little bay, except where a deep gorge has split the 
rock, and comes to the sea, forming a cove, where a cluster of rude 
buildings is likely ither. Along the precipice, which now juts and 
now recedes a little, are villas, hotels, old convents, gardens, and 
groves. I cansee s teps and galleries cut in the face of the cliff, and 


artificial; for one can cut this tufa with 
ly seem preposterous to attempt to dig out a 





caves and caverns, natural 
a knife; and it would hai 
cool, roomy mansion in this r« 
Altogether, if our readers will trust us, they cannot spend an hour 
or so more pleasantly than in ‘‘sauntering” with Mr. Warner. 
Or if they want something appropriate to winter, let them take 
up Back-log Studies. A ‘ back-log,” we must explain, is the 
massive piece of wood, the pitce de resistance, so to speak, which 
The ** Studies ” open with an 





ky front with a spade.” 


is put at the back of a wood fire. 
eloquent plea, which to us here, with no woods to speak of and 
coals at famine prices, is even cruelly interesting, for open fires. 
Mr. Warner has been complaining that people change houses so 
frequently and so lightly, and live so often in houses that don’t 
suit them, and he goes on :— 








“ Am I mistaken in supposing that this isowing to the discontinuance 
f big chimneys, with wide fireplaces in them? How can a person be 
atta 1 ut no centre of attraction, no soul in it, in the 
visil 10f a glowing fire, and a warm chimney, like the heart in 
the body? When you think of the old homestead, if you ever do, you 
thoughts go straight to the wide chimney and its burning logs. No 


wonder that you are uly to move from one fireplaceless house into 











another. But you have something just as good, you say. Yes, I have 

heard of it. Thi th imitates everything, even to the virtues of 

our ancestor invented a lace, with artificial iron, or composi- 

tion logs init, hacked and painted, in which gas is burned, so that it 
i 


has the appearance of a wood fire. This seems to me blasphemy. Do 
you think a cat would lie down bef If you 
can’t poke it, it is a fraud, To poke a wood fire is more solid enjoyment 
than almost anything else in the world. The crowning human virtue 
in a man is to let his wife poke the fire. Ido not know how any virtue 
whatever is possible over an imitation gas log. What a sense of insin- 
cerity the family must have, if they indulge in the hypocrisy of gather- 
ing about it. With this centre of untruthfulness, what must the life in 
the family be? Perhaps the father will be living at the rate of ten 
thousand a year on a salary of four thousand ; perhaps the mother more 
beautiful and younger than her beautified daughters, will rouge ; per- 
haps the young ladies will make A cynic might sug; 
the motto of modern life this simple legend, ‘Just as good as the real.’ 
But I am not a cynic, and I hope for the rekindling of wood fires, and 
a return of the beautiful home light from them. If a wood fire is a 
luxury, it is cheaper than many in which we indulge without thought, 
and cheaper than the visits of a doctor, made necessary by the want of 
ventilation of the ho Not that I have anything against doctors ; I 
only wish, after th uve been to see usin a way that seems so friendly, 
they had nothing a st us.” 


ye it? Can you poke it? 











waxwork, st as 



















Round this open fire the author, who calls himself the “ Fire- 
Tender,” his wife, and certain friends talk together in the 
pleasantest fashion, Mr. Warner being one of the few 
who know how to manage a conversation. Of that, of 
course, no extracts that we can give will afford an idea. 
Indeed, it is very difficult to do justice by extracts to a 
book of this kind, where the humour is pretty evenly distributed, 
and there is nothing very much superior to the rest. One turns 
over page after page of essays, which we read with a quiet, con- 


tinuous delight, and fear to select, lest our readers should say, | 


** IT see nothing very particular here.” Probably there is nothing 
‘** very particular ;” but then there is plenty more like it, and that 
is very much more to the purpose. At all events, we shall risk 
a passage, and with it finally commend Mr. Warner to our 
readers :— 

“Tt makes one homesick in this world to think that there are so 
many rare people he can never know; and so many excellent people 
that scarcely any one will know, in fact. One discovers a friend by 
chance, and cannot but feel regret that twenty or thirty years of life 
maybe have been spent without the least knowledge of him. 
is once known, through him opening is made into another little world, 
into a circle of culture and loving hearts and enthusiasm in a dozen 
congenial pursuits, and prejudices perhaps. How instantly and easily 
the bachelor doubles his world when he marries, and enters into the 
unknown fellowship of the to him continually increasing company 


svhich is known in popular language as ‘all his wife’s relations.’ Near 


| small circle of intimate personal friends? 


When he | 


- y ) ~~ 
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at hand daily, no doubt, are those worth knowing intimately, if one had 
the time and the opportunity. And when one travels he sees whata va 
material there is for society and friendship, of whi 
himself. Car-load after car-load of summer 
railway station, out of which he is sure he « 
long friends, if the conductor would intr 
refinement, of quick wit, of sympatl 
travelled people, entertaining people,— 

‘nice people you would admire to know,’ whom 


a vast 
th he can never avail 
“avel goes by one at any 
ld Choose a score of life. 
him. There are faces of 

‘38,— interesting people, 














uld say in Boston 
u Constantly meet 
om are no doubt 
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and pass without a sign of recos 















your long-lost brothers and sisters. Y¢ at they also haye 
their worlds and their interests, and they bly know a great many 
‘nice’ people. The matter of personal liking and attachment is a good 
deal due to the mere fortune of association. More fast fri ndships and 
pleasant acquaintanceships are formed on the Atlantic steamships 
between those who would have been only indifferent acquaintances 
elsewhere, than one would think pos on » which naturally 
makes one as selfish as he is indifferent to } nal appearance, 
The Atlantic is the only powe1 ear that can make a woman 
indifferent to her personal appearance.” 
WAGES.* 


We have simply no patience whatever with a book so utterly false 
to truth as this would-be supporter on philosophical grounds of 
the inherent and irreconcilable distinctions between class aud clags, 
We pity the anonymous writer's most exceptional experience, if the 
professional men and business men with whom she has come in 
contact have presented no worthier specimens of their class for her 
examination than the inhabitants of Helmington. The present 
writer knows a great deal about these classes in provincial towns, 
both manufacturing and rural, and has met professional men, 
business men, and shopkeepers and their families, at many a ball, 
such as the author of Wages—*‘ inventor ” would have been a more 
truthful description—ought to have described, and he can only say 
that alike in the matter of beauty, dress, manners, and converss- 
tion, the description set down is not merely preposterously 
exaggerated, but wholly false. The proportion of  over- 
dressed ladies or of geutlemen who have taken too much 
champagne is exceedingly minute, and can bear honourable 
comparison in both these respects with the assemblies of county 
folk. Either ignorant or disingenuous our authoress must be 
to a very great extent. We will take it for granted that she 
is the former, and we beg her to consider how wantonly and 
cruelly she is wounding the feelings of the large proportion of her 
readers by this indulgence of her fancy in matters of which she 
knows nothing, in order to support a theory of the exclusive 
refinement of the well-born, which suits her fastidious notions. Is she 
really so ignorant as tosuppose that beauty, taste, modesty, intelli- 
gence, a sense of propriety, and that essence of all true refinement, 
Christian charity and love, are not common to all classes? Yet 
her Helmingtonians are, without exception, personifications of their 
opposites ; to be perfectly honest, indeed, we must assure her that 
these qualities are found in greater abundance amongst the less arti- 
ficial, conventional, and sophisticated classes, particularly in the case 
of women. Will she venture to say that there are not more airsand 
graces, more flirting and affectation, more insincerity, more fastness 
to be found amongst ladies who spend the greater part of their time 
in the gay world and in fashionable society, than amongst those 
whose daily avocations keep them to their homes, or within the 
For ourselves, we are 
constantly struck with the propriety, the knowledge of their 
own place, the personal prettiness, the tastefulness of dress, 
the simplicity of manner, and the intelligence in conversation, 
which we encounter in balls and other gatherings of the middle- 
class. After a considerable experience, the present writer can only 
recall one or two cases of impropriety—the result of wine—one 
or two gaucheries at supper, two frock-coats, and two paifs 
of light trousers; and then men were the offenders, for it is 
not easy to recall a single instance of vulgarity, or outrageous 
taste, or bold carriage on the part of the ladies of this maligned class, 
though of cheap dresses and a lack of i's, &c., as evidences that 
money and education have not always been abundant, any 
observer of sufficient experience must frequently have beet 
cognisant. It would be well if one could as confidently commend 
the modesty, good faith, and kind consideration of the frequenters 
of assemblies from which the tradesman class is shut out. 

But our readers shall judge for themselves whetber our 
censure has been too severe. The scene, part of which we 
quote, is ata middle-class ball, to which our refined aristocrat, Gay, 
has gone, in the hope of amalgamating the upper and middle- 
classes. We must explain that the ‘ pruriency ” complained of in 
the opening passage was an innocent enough remark of two old 


ladies, that ** when we were girls, our parents would have con- 
: a 





* Wages: a Story. 3 yols. London: Samuel Tinsley. 
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sidered us quite immodest if we began a conversation with a/small circle in which to exercise his ameliorating and ennobling 








































ast gentleman,” the speaker adding that, ‘even now I should not | mission. We question, moreover, whether much is ever gained by 
a ae to do so :"— assuming a painful and perfectly unnatural position, and violating 
: &éBleav 1 Guv. as he hastened away, ‘ which is the worse all one’s own personal feelings and relations. Where the martyr 
the pral f these old women, or the immodesty and daring | gpirit is strong and elevated it will of course succeed, but it is a 
t ; . i age he, Si RS lie cong ho useless doctrine to preach to average young men who are deciding 
t hangin ld. I thin - Smith on their future course of life. As a thoughtful book, though there 
a at 6G 1c her believe | are indications of considerable power, it is too vague and desultory ; 
, 8 Helmingt whom he had dete <a d ne theories are touched upon slightly and unsatisfactorily, and crude 
et ade “om = th <. 1 = rox iad sa enes ny opinions expressed,—such as one on second marriages, as to which 
: ae i. and above all, their boastfulness of vice. They it is stated that if we believe in the immortality of the soul, we 
in enpent l servile opinions, a eral dissipation | ought to be unable to see how ** Mormonism can be more moral 
and =§ . es ” p - - eo Be wher coche an institution in heaven than on earth.” It is remarkable 
Ning on ci thie of} ape ; oe wee od it * me cana stat 3 that the lady who held these lofty views about marriage had 
nds iwrainst every man, and every man’s | herself married a man old enough to be her father, from motives 

Q H nversation b +a tadheg Mr. Halter | no higher than those of simple convenience and gratitude. 
Mr. ( vetoes soso bangentpe Sa tele “| Asastory the book is essentially a failure. ‘There are three 
‘ India. Of course they began by com-| distinct heroes and three distinct heroines, besides the bold or 
rain the G nment: it was utterly incapable, they tid, of | silly ones of the middle-class, so that there is no time to spare to 
ls é g ir " - gece pe se © | interest the reader greatly in any of them, particularly as the second 
of Ay : : a for 2" If ) “ oe volume is chiefly given up to the worse than burlesque we have 
. sold ) : » people down, and then | spoken of,—and as there is a long episode which does not concern 
Britis uld be in hi glory. The two dispensed | our story. The sketches, however, of the six principal young 
in bhey pe “| people and of many of their seniors are clever and quite distinct 
“| and characteristic, and it is a great pity that, instead of making 
ut one story for four county families—neighbours and intermarried 
18, g W toa most confusing extent-—the authoress had not adopted Mr. 
0, . tebe nec wae until the | “2thony ‘Trollope’s plan, and written contemporaneous consecu- 
ll licd to our Indiar 1] ts. met tive novels, which might have been called ** Chronicles of Blank- 
re V t] turned round again, as t shire.” As a composition the book before us is also very defective, 
ay “ va a v. ye ; cs “hr. Slip with A ° neither polished English nor correct grammar having been found 
a- ‘ ramen prostrate the | Worthy of our—youthful, we hope and believe —authoress’s attention. 
ly sofas t lad ‘ seated. At t ame , rles | There are, however, many clever passages, some pleasant humour, 
r- sistod ¢ partners with Mr, Lewis Kinlay, and, on his re-'| and much promise of better work in future. We must just quote 
i : de po itag tne sage 7 . praca “4 4 “d pred a 9 | part of a scene which describes the efforts and failures of a party 
Mary Sn +4 1. t] begs hiect of d lon, 'tue ’ d ‘coun ail of amateur photographers, and the tortures to which they put 


ns of the two gentlemen, forcing her | their amiable victim, an elderly relative and their hostess. We 


, to assume an expression of conster- | have only room for a small sample of this amusing chapter :— 
to Guy at this juncture , 
aS ith ** Cou 
dex _. . After supper the dancers were more lively and | tage, who had been obliged to turn her face to the sun, and was clutching 
though painful, 





K V t st}, who came up 


1 poke in the ribs, which he eluded w ld you not set the camera right now ?’ pleaded Lady Army- 





; in order to maintain an equilibrium, whicl 








r 1 been before, and, standing about in| #t the gra 
Miss Deville- | Was decid dly to be preferred to rolling down-hill. Her appeal was 
etly on Sunday | listened to, and Leah and her cousin joined Sir Edward at the camera, 
. of Helmington he had set up on the tripod. ‘Now, May,’ cried the baronet, 
H ) ] ‘cers garrisoned | | ng through the camera, ‘raise yourself a little higher. There! 
! rolled down again. Now, that’s right!’ Leah took he 





ck tea—any- | ne, you hay 


ys. He heard one | tun a 


‘Put your hands on your lap and turn your face more this 


















I t ionotony of her } 
’ ‘ that loved Captain Doll, his blu way, \ e het direction s as she gave pla e to Prestcott ‘Your face a 
‘ \ tiful ’ and his fair hair was ‘ so delicious.’ ” little more round still, Aunt May,’ he cried. ‘ Now I really — saw 
; . 3 ; ' ] Y +] ,] 1’ ~ < awe 
r on ; : a : atm _ ; | anything prettier in my life! Look, Uncle Edward.’ Sir Edward 
: This is only a sample of the way in which the middle-class is | },).od. made a few changes, and then declared himself satisfied. The 
served up for our enlightenment. Every woman is fat and ugly, | two other artists looked again and pronounced their satisfaction also to 
+ , . 4 } . sta i ‘ , t ce wo le 4 an a0 T . re sion 
or affected and silly, or fast and bold; every man is a valgar | be complete if Lady +. ytage would not wear ad an expression. 
, = ; ah ‘Look at me as though 1 were your hushand come back to you after a 
| brute, or a sentimental maunderer, or a wooden-headed fool. ‘The ened ; ited her nephew, so that the unfortunate lady was 
one solitary exception, as we are led to hope, turns out the very | compelk - _ notwithstanding the heat of the sun, the slippery 
8a In} led and scheming attorney whom we are accustomed ISS, twisted body, and general discomfort. The artists then went 
A —— on P he tent liurin he icti t en exac } f ’ 
to meet in works of fiction. ‘The very names selected for them | t? ! t y adjuring their victim to remain ¢xa tly they left her, 
. —— = ne . a. . , . fhe sun is splendidly bright,’ said Leah exultingly : e drew out 
—‘ Sweetly,” “ Gallows,” ‘* Halter,” &e.—betray the disgust in| ,, cae” il we ‘ , , continued ; ‘papa, 1 ak andl 
. 7 pam et et u eC, OW, 1 col ued: pa, you ge ou 
which tl ithoress holds them. Before we leave this ball, we} the collodion; John, prepare the silver bath, and I'll get a plate.’” 
must remark that one of the three refined aristocrats present is|(jur readers can imagine how long poor Lady Armytage’s 
7 ‘ = “ a) 5 . : So 
made to lo the most really ungentlemanly thing of all, in remov- martyrdom lasted. 
ing alady’ssalad and champagne, and substituting jelly and water, 
t —s - . ew mata & wenee ahont ancthi - . a - mmm. ero e 
vo pun r for professing perfect indifference about anything so EARL RUSSELL’S ESSAYS 
. : 
earthly food . ad 
_ ; : . : . Eart Russet does not take that sombre and disquieting 
We should |} dismissed this book with a single line of notice, |. . = . "Png 
hal t] pede . ; : ; i ~er , | view of the spiritual prospects an 1 speculations of Europe which, 
ad the un) ifiable attack on the manufacturing and professional : . , . . 
: , , ‘ as ; ; ; 6 ; P ; : to judge from his allusions to Strauss’s last work at Liverpool, 
—not, erve, even the shopkeeping—class been the only point ' - : 
: ¢ " “ pkeey ~ , ' Py J pe forces itself on Mr. Gla Istone. A characteristic c urage, cheer- 
of note in the story. tis, however, a book of some fair pretension, , ar . : 
eA 201 , mt ‘ Met , sane rf : V re hl fulness, and complacency pervade this book. Earl Russell is by 
ind it has a tithe—very slightly to the point indeed—which has , : é : 
wd gne'y a . no means of opinion that the minds of men have been alarm- 


not doubt is a though and refine: erson, an d she nc . . : ; 
=e “-—e \ thoughtful and refined pers m, and had sh hey t by religious questions within the last quarter of a century. 
imagined she understood what she knows nothing about, might Ile 


oun a will ‘take.’ The writer, too, we do. : ; ; 
ind, and will uke Che writer, too, ' ingly, though they have no doubt been extensively, agitated 


assumes that, in a mind and creed of suflicient capa- 


have written ; % | 
1a 1a good story ike a great many persons who are _. , : : 
699 ry. Like a great many person seoadiine ciousness, there will be room found for religious opinions of 


’ 
great variety. Llis sympathies are not pinched by a faculty of 
worthier and more interesting than the middle, and in the person | ~ t i. es —— ' 
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ever that may have been, Christianity had undergone a total 
transformation. Christ had told his Apostles to preach a religion 
of love; it had been perverted into a religion of logic. St. John, 
St. Paul, and Christ himself, had called for sympathy ; St. Atha- 
nasius and St. Thomas Aquinas relied upon syllogism.” St. Paul, 
we cannot help thinking, had something of a weakness for argu- 
mentation ; and his mode of reference to the hypothetic case of an 
angel from heaven presuming to modify the doctrine he had 
taught is suggestive of a degree of dogmatism hardly entitling 
him to figure as he does in Earl Russell’s antithesis. But 
whether St. Paul despised logic or not, Earl Russell cer- 
tainly does. He regards our National Church, for ex- 
ample, with glowing admiration and fervent loyalty, and 
believes that-she flourishes as vigorously now as at any 
former period in her history; but it is impossible to say 
whether his enthusiastic satisfaction is based principally 
upon the orthodoxy of her standards, or upon the lati- 
tudinarianism of her discipline. ‘The Church of England,” 
he says, “in her Articles has carefully avoided twu sources of 
error,—the superstitions of the Church of Rome and the fanati- 
cism of the Church of Calvin.” He specifies, by way of 
illustrating her avoidance of the superstitions of Home, her 
pointed declarations that, in the Supper, the body of Christ is 
given and taken ‘only after an heavenly and spiritual manner,” 
and that the sacramental bread and wine ‘‘may not be adored 
(for that were idolatry, to be abhorred of all faithful 
Christians).” But he is no less gratified,—and we are dis- 
posed to agree with him on both heads,—in recognising that 
this theory has been set at naught by the supreme authority in 
Church discipline, and that the clergy, represented by Mr. Bennett, 
are permitted to indulge in an adoration which the Church pro- 
nounces idolatry and signalises for abhorrence. Earl Russell 
has doubtless owed much to that resolute illogicality which he 
shares with average Englishmen, and he is probably right in 
believing that the Church is stabler than she would be if logically 
unassailable; but St. Paul and Sc. John, we may admit, were 
not on these heads characteristically English. 

Indeed, there is in Earl Russell’s habits both of thought 
and composition, as exhibited in this volume, a laxity, a loose- 
flowing largeness and indefiniteness, which cannot be wholly ap- 
proved. The title-page informs us that the book consists of essays 
on the rise and progress of Christianity in Earope from the time 
of Tiberius to the end of the Council of Trent. But a glance at 
the headings of the chapters, as given in the table of contents, 
reveals that Karl Russell has not confined himself within these 
limits. Perhaps the most interesting part of the work is the 
chapter on *‘ The Roman Catholic Church and the Constitution of 
the United Kingdom,” and it is occupied wholly with questions 
of the day,—the system of Irish education, which, says Earl 
Russell, “I have often had to defend, in company with Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue ;” the assumptions of Cardinal Cullen; the 
misfortunes of Father O'Keefe, who, victimised by the Jesuits, 
‘thas lost upwards of £300 a year, by being deprived of the 
management of the schools of Callan ;” and so forth. It is appal- 
ling to hear Earl Russell on the subject of Irish education. We 
had no idea of the amount of calamity which had overtaken us in 
connection with that business, or that Magna Charta had been 
once more set aside. ‘* Every Englishman and every Scotch- 
man,” says his lordship, ‘‘by submitting to the decree of 
the National Board of Education in Ireland, has virtually con- 
sented to the supremacy of Pope Pius 1X., and has thereby de- 
parted from the precedent set long before the Reformation, when 
Stephen Langton, the Popish Archbishop of Canterbury, boldly 
asserted the independence of England on the plain of Runny- 
mede.” The decrees of the Irish National Board of Education 
may have this terrific significance, but they surely cannot belong 
to the history of European Christianity before the Council of 
Trent, Earl Russell mixes up ancient and modern times with his 
usual dashing intrepidity ; he does not scruple to introduce, also, 
the conventional sarcasm of the modern pamphlet into what pur- 
ports to be grave historical narrative or discussion. St. Dominic 
he alludes to as the alleged ‘‘founder of that admirable institu- 
tion the Inquisition,” and he discourses thus jauntily of Galileo 
and Newton :—‘* We know that the Church of Rome, so far from 
tolerating the errors of (Galileo, who believed that the earth 
moved, endeavoured to persuade him of his mistake by torture, 
and was unable to convince that obstinate heretic even by so 
cogent an argument. We know algo that the Church of Rome 
denounced a similar error put forth by one Isaac Newton, who 
was not only au arch-heretic, but a Whig Member of Parliament 
into the bargain.” 1t must be admitted that Earl Russell's toler- 


| ance and sympathy, comprehensive as they are, fail to soften his 
heart towards the Pope and his adherents. 

The candid critic is forced to admit that, tried by the standard 
fairly applicable to such works, Earl Russell’s book is gravely 
defective. There is, we think, more civility in Saying so plainly, 
than in assuming his lordship to be too weakly sensitive to hear 

the truth. Earl Russell always possessed remarkable quali- 

ties as a speaker and a political thinker; but his reputation 
as a literary man was in his best time eclipsed by his re- 
putation as a statesman. In no department of literature have 
so many admirable works, masterly alike in thought and jn 
style, been recently produced as in that of history, Earl 
Russell makes no claim to originality, and nobody can expect 
his volume to be accepted as a useful or felicitous compila‘ion. 
‘* The History of the Latin Church”—we quote from his preface 
—‘‘by Dean Milman, is a work replete with accurate information 
and judicious criticism ; but it is in six bulky volumes, and while | 
have drawn largely from their contents, I expect that, in this busy 
age, the readers of poetry and of novels will hardly make them. 
| selves masters of so volaminous a work. I have, therefore, en- 
deavoured to condense the details which have given to Dean 
Milman’s Jiistory its great and unenvied reputation.” Fey 
readers of poetry and novels read Dean Milman, but our imagi- 
nation absolutely refuses to form the conception of a reader who, 
having found Dean Milman tedious, should obtain relief in the 
pages of Earl Russell. Whatever interest the book has is derived 
from the image it reflects of the author’s mind and character: it 
cannot be accepted as a synopsis of the opinions of any one else, or 
as an abridged version of any historical work. 

Earl Russell was never an inventor even in politics, and he 
was greater as a politician than he ever was as an author; we 
need not wonder, therefore, that he does not originate anything 
in this volume. But, from his first appearance in the Parliamen- 
tary arena, he has shown an aptitude for assimilating those poli- 
tical ideas which more inventive minds had originated. While ideas 
| were advanced, questionable, Radical, Earl Russell looked at them 

askance; but he had a knack of perceiving when they had 
become safe, respectable, Whig, and then he put on the steam 
and strode forth as their champion. On two memorable occasions, 
indeed, he was too late. Free-trade chirruped on the lap of Peel, 
and household suffrage crowed in the arms of Disraeli; nor could 
he summon up courage to deal with the Irish Church as it has 
been dealt with by Mr. Gladstone. At any time within the last 
forty years one who wished to know what an average Liberal, 
—a politician standing at about an equal distance from the Radical 
ran and the Tory rear,—would be likely to think on the leading 
political questions of the day, might have obtained the information 
sought by ascertaining the views of Earl Russell. And what chiefly 
interests us in this book is the evidence it presents that Earl 
Ruesell’s mind, in its literary aspect, is liberal in much the same 


sense and to much the same extent as in its political aspect. His 
book is a mirror in which we see reflected those religious ideas 
which the intelligence of the age can no longer resiat. So lately 





as twenty-five years ago some of those ideas might have seemed 
revolutionary. We are not quite sure that they will not 
even now startle a gool many excellent subscribers to the 
Bible Society and the Tract Society. But precedents warrant 
the conclusion that, having been accepted by Earl Russell, 
they can no longer be rejected by ordinary Englishmen. 
Sarl Russell distinctly aflirms that we can no longer take 
our stand upon what Low-Churchmen call ‘the theology of 
the Reformation.” ‘ Neither Luther nor Calvin ”—these are his 
words—‘‘the one a monk and the other a priest, contending 
three centuries ago, in the midst of the most violent conflicts 
between old institutions aud new speculations, can be looked to 
as having arrived at conclusions upon which mankind, or even the 
educated part of Christendom, can be contented to rest.” The 
Iteformers were, he holds, in error on the subject of inspiration, 
and in their conceptions of the human will as enslaved; they 
were right in demanding that the Bible should be made acces- 
sible to all. He rejects with scorn the metaphysical subtleties 
of the Athanasian Creed, and refuses to believe that avy one will 
be either saved for believing or damned for rejecting cut-and-dry 
dogmas. In short, although Earl Russell, in his uniformly severe 
and slashing references to the Church of Rome, takes the tone of 
a Low-Churchman, he must be theologically classed with the 
Broad Church. Nay, he says as much. ‘The High Church 
tend towards the Church of Rome, .or, as Bishop Pearce expressed 
it,‘ Tendimus in Latium.’ ‘The Low Church tend towards the 
teaching of Calvin. ‘The Broad Church are content with the 
letter and the spirit of the words of Christ.” We cannot be wrong 
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If we must speak as honest critics, it is our duty to speak thus ; 
but it is not pleasant to speak thus of a book by Earl Russell, 
and therefore we think that he ought not to have published it. 
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man who had never been farther than Paris in his life, a Writer to 
the Signet in Edinburgh; a man of method and order, who had 
done exactly the same thing at the same hour every day for thirty 
years, and > was a3 gool as a cl » his servants and neigh- 
dour May t uird’s eldest dau er, and Uncle Ckarles’s 
favourite, and one of the most beautiful, simple, and strong 
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M y's character —_— 
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The death of the heir, the perplexities of the sister, the untold secret, 


and the grim, cross, pettish, heart-breaking grief of the proud 
reticent old father, are all told in Mrs. Oliphaut’s very best style ; 
indeed, we do not remember anything in any of ber works superior 
to these scenes, more true to nature, to the characters she has in- 
dicated, or more simply, unaffectedly pathetic. Of course the 
reader sees at ouce what is the secret that the poor dying scape-grace 
who has reversed the old tradition of Hay-Heriot of Pitcomlie, 
tries to tell hia patient, devoted, puzzled sister, and foresees Mr. 
Fanshawe’s part in the life into which he has drifted in so strange 
and melancholy a way; and the reader can therefore revel in the 
picture of the arrival of ‘‘ Mrs, Chairles” and her sister, when the 
youvger son, having died at sea, those ladies come to Pitcomilie. 
Without such insight their triumph would be intolerable. Bat the 
situation is fabricated very skilfully and carefully, and May’s trials 
are heaped upon her with an unspariig hand. Perhaps the best 
sketch in the whole book is that of the old laird after Tom’s death ; 
it is not continuous, but incidental, and wonderfully true and 
touchivg ; more frequently conveyed by indications and the obser- 
vations of others than by direct narrative, but how perfectly one 
knows the ofl man is dying of his quietly-borae, unspoken grief ! 
Fieming, the butler, a choice specimen of Mrs, Oliphant’s humour 
and of her character-drawiug, tells the story in one charming 


passage :— 
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ntry, Sir, a no more about it,’ said Mr. Charles, 
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ness so nobly, that we do not mind the heathen raging for a 
while. They rage so amusingly too. Mrs. Oliphant is to be con- 
gratulated on her fools. She has produced several who are 
memorable, but not one to equal ‘* Mrs. Chairles.” Hers is the 
folly against which gods, and men, and especially women, war un- 
victorious—the folly which has neither feeling, nor principle, nor 
decency in it, and which wins, even in defeat. Of course the fool 
who outrages every propriety, and turns May out of her old home, 
does not remain mistress of that particular situation, but she 
conquers another and holds it triumphantly, and her second hus- 
band is a man who has been in love with May! ‘There is the fine 
irony of this most humorous picture. 

There is a Scottish maiden lady in this book, for a parallel to 
whom in humour, sense, eccentricity, and shrewdness we must go 
back to Miss Ferrier. There is but one objection to be urged 
against the story, but it isa salient one. Mr. Fanshawe is not by 
any means worthy of May, and though Mrs. Oliphant likes him, and 
makes out a good case for him, we feel a profound conviction 
that she is quite of our opinion. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Quarte rly Review. No. 268, 
It has a clear, able, and excellent article on 


Murray. )—This is a very interesting 
number of the Quarterly. 
Central Asia; a very thoughtful and, on the whole, just criticism of 
George Eliot, especially her last work, “ Middlemarch,” though some of 
the minor criticisms do not seem to us sound (by the way, has the critic 
studied his ** Middlemarch ” as carefully as he ought to have done? he 
is dissatisfied with what we should call the inexhaustible riches of Mr. 
Brooke, and he talks of Lydgate’s sons, whereas he had only daughters, 


ic had 


; an intor- 


and of Dorothea’s daughters, whereas history only avers that s} 
several children, among whom was one son, Mr. Brooke’s heir 
esting paper on Montalembe und a panegyric, rather than a criticism, 


on Lord Lytton, which declares hi 
st novelist, but the most eminent living 


m to have been * in the last years of 


his life, not only the forem« 





writer in E 


death of Thackeray and Dickens; but even then he 


suppose the writer means after the 
stood to George 
Eliot in about the same relation, as 


to Fielding; and was far and 


regards power, as Miss Burney stood 
away the inferior of Trollope; indeed, 
we should put the “Chronicles of Carlingford” considerably above any- 


concerning “ Greek at the Univer 





thing of Lord Lytton’s. On the article 


sities ” we have spoken elsewhere. The attack on the Irish University 


sill is for the Quarte ‘ly, perhaps moderate. 
The Edinburgh Review 
Black.)—The Edinburgh Review is an average example of that quar- 


April. (London, Longman; Edinburgh, 
terly, but the current number contains but one article possessing unusual 
attractions. Informati 
and there is an amusing account of the famous German 


mon subjects popular and recondite abounds, 
10vel which 
sketches Continental courts and statesmen apparently from within— 


Samarow’s “Um Szepter und Kronen’ aid to be the work of Herr 


Meding, private secretary to the Ex-King of Hanover. That is worth 
reading. The most attractive paper is a review of Cooke's * Life of 
General Lee,” remarkable for the warm sympathy of the writer for his 
Whether or not General Leo was the greatest American 
What has 


finest cha- 


subj ct, 





General is a question that may be left for future discussion. 
long been beyond dispute is that he possessed one of the 


racters on record. His military abilities, conspicuous as they are in an 


age where many siiine, are really less striking than his lofty moral 


qualities. Hei » of the few soldi 





srs all men must love as well as admire. 








The Ldinburgh sketch of him is very fairly done, but we have only 
room for one touching passage. It describes the famous scone at 
Appomatax Court-house, when news was brought that Sheridan had 


barred the line of retreat :— 
“Up to this time Le 


sals for capitulation 
which had reached him from f 





when this fatal news 








nt Gordon, who led his 
rr a moment, those who 


came from his most trusted 
advance, he resigned himself to his fate, I 

§ , and the first words of com- 
forth, ‘I 





looked on him saw | 





plaint ever heard from his lips duri war broke sharply 
had rather die a thousand deaths! ng sadly for a few secon ls, as 
his men’s favourite r, ‘There’s Uncle Robert!’ in 
deep, sad tones he said to those near him, ‘ How soon could I end all 
this, and be at rest. ” l l give the word, 








ery broke on his 


Tis but to ride down the line, a 









and all would be over.’ Then } recovering | al voice. 
he answered one who urged that the action might be m rstood, 
‘ That is not tl u The question is whether it is right. And if 





ility.” Then, after a brief silence, he 
is our duty to live. What will become of the 


t 
the South, if we 


it is right, I take 
added, with a sig] 





are not here to protect th ? 


wives and childre 5 
» without further hesitation to Grant.” 


So saying, he sent his flag of true 
It is not to be expected that in an avowed eulogy of General Lee, the 
claims and characters of others should be strictly weighed, and there- | , 
fore we are not surprised to find some statements very much open to | , 
question. But, on the whole, the eulogy is fair, and certainly deserved. 

Chapters of the History of Yorkshire. By J. J. Cartwright. (Wake- 


field: Allen.)—Mr. Cartwright has worke up some of the abundant | : 








—Mr. Arnold tells us that he has taken the suggestion of a friend, a1 


anecdotes of eminent instances of success and 


| materials which are to be found in the Public Record Office into a wes 
readable volume, which will be of course specially interesting to York. 
shire readers. Two biographies of Yorkshire worthies are got forth at 
some length,—Sir Thomas Gargrave and Sir Martin Frobisher, Geox. 
rave’s name is now almost forgotten, but he was a man of some n 





as ; : : ote 
in his day, and took an active part in suppressing the Northern rising 
of 1569, r 


He was sheriff in that year, and his letters to the Earls of 
- arls 





Sussex and to Cecil are vory interesting. They show, among other 


things, how critical the position of Elizabeth and the Protest ints wag 
— Se 








They had just the upper hand of their adversaries, and no more: and 
they knew that if they lost it their fate was fixed, that the Massacre 


of St. Bartholomew would be acted over 





nificant sentence from one of the letters, « 





“ The people be here, I thynke, as in oth 
sorte ys pleased with late facte in Fraunce [the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew], a second sorte moche lament yt, and become fearfull and mocha 
appaulyd at it; a thyrde wolde some indeferent as newtralls, and thoys 


are the grettyst nomber.” Sir Martin Frobisher is still remembered as 
one of the band of great seamen who made the reign of Elizabeth go 
illustrious. A less pleasing picture presents itself when we turn to 
ecclesiastical affairs. Here is Archbishop Sandys complaining to 
surghley of his slanderous Dean, Matthew Hutton, afterwards his gue. 
cessor in the see. “I grant that I gave (as I lawfully might) to my six 
sonnes, every ono two leases in reversion, for the confirmation whereof 
tho Dean and Chapter had of me for every lease £4, in the whole £48, 
He defends 


when he was translated 


I am bound in conscience to take care over my familye.” 
himself by the example of his predecessor, who “ 
unto Canterbury gave unto his kinesmen, his servants, and for round somes 
of money to himself, six score leases and patents.” There isa very inter- 
of Strafford, how he 

Yorkshire 


Another chapt ‘r gives some account of Scarborough and other York- 


esting account of the early career struggled in the 


popular cause against his great rival Sir Henry Savile, 


1 


shire towns in the sixteenth century, an sixth some extracts from 





the diary of “three members of the Noble tar’) Company at Norwich’ 
who in 1634 set on a tour in Yorkshire, with a journal written by 
another traveller in 1639, of which the most interesting part is the de- 


scription of the “heading-block” at Halifax, whereon the clothiers of 





that place were privileged to behead efactor taken “hand- 
napping or backbearing.” 
A Sketch of Life in the Black Country, 


rather the } eople 


Down in Dingys hire. 


Seeleys.)—The writer has seen the country, or 


whom he describes in a way that no one but a hard-working parson 
can see them, and he tells his experience with admirable good-sense, 
and with a humour which is as good as anything of the kind that we 
availabl » points for the 


Here are 


makes two people one, does 


have seen, This last quality affords the more 


brief notice with which we are obliged to content ourselves. 
some choice morsels :—* The rite which 


not settle 


intil that weighty question is decided, dis- 


which one’; and 


putes are apt to arise.” Some people, he says, have * children’s ser- 


vices;” our author has, among other things, this to say of these. 
“Nature (I should rather say l 


God’s plan) mixes up boys and girls 


along with older people, as a recent patent mixes up the explosive grains 
of gunpowder with some non-explosive material.” In a cemetery he 
remarks, that “‘ here and there among simple mounds of earth he notices 





a gravestone set up by some more ily tender and competent 


relative.” That “tender and competent” is exquisite. Under 
i readers may 
have seen before, we must give this :—*** My friends,’ said a Dissenting 


Bethel, ‘we shall not 


the risk of repeating a story which some of our 


an anniversary in a neighbourin 





minister at 





always have to plod our weary way along the dusty roads of 


shall fly with wings through the open fir nt of heaven.’ ‘Wil- 





liam,’ muttered an attentive hearer to his neighbour, ‘does he raley 
mean we shall have wings?’ The neighbour nudged assent. ‘Heh! 
wilt thou have wings, William ?? ‘So the mon says, Thomas,’ ‘And 
, ’ whispered Thomas, 


And what could be 





‘art 





will I have wing a mi ; 
‘then, William, I'll fly thee for a quart.’” 


eag rly, 




















better than the argument by which he persuaded a certain “ Shaking 

Billy,” who was unwilling ‘ t for that the boys 

might laugh at him, vi tt bo it of church tha 

init”? Or this:—*I often ymen the humbler class whose 
le hope for eternity seems to | been 

| ‘rgyman’s f unily ”"? But our author’s wisdom is no le t 

than his wit. His remarks on the terms on which Cl and 

learn to live to er, on mn-ai “0 and 

vhich oecur to a clergyman, are admirable. A better 

tory than “ Our Quarrel” no ré ld desire t e, nor anything 

athetic than the narrat umbledown Row Altogether 








is a capital book, with more in its 160 small pages than i 


2 found in volumes manyfold larger. 


Bentle 





Ti rnine 





-Points in Life. By the Rev. F. Arnold. 2 vols. 


*xpanded a magazine article into a volume. It would have been more 





vecurate to say into two volumes, when one, perhaps, would have been 
ction of anecdotes, 





etter than two. The book, 
, of “ moral virtues 





and their contrary vices,” and of what son seems as effective 
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he prizes of life, of good and bad luck. It is impossible 
es; we can only say that Mr. Arnold has collected 


Sometimes, of course, one cannot agree with his com- 
neces. It was a happy thing, doubtless, for the late 
that by marrying Miss Bingham he not only secured a 
‘consolidated the American business of the great 

But we are not so certain that “in an inter- 


this was a happy marriage,” because “in 





him peculiar facilities for concluding the great 
y.” Our impression of the “ great Ashburton Treaty ” 
' in more than one diplomatic transaction with the 
were conspicuously worsted. Tv the general plan of 
be objected that its special subject occupies but a 
Chapter three of the first volume, “Critical Moments 
strictly to the point; but essays on “ University 
Choice of a Profession,” on “ Marriage,” on “Trave 
ut remotely connected with the subject. It is true, 





life of every man who achieves any kind of renown, 
ly some time when, had things gone otherwise than they 
of events might have been changed, so that Mr. 
be made comprehensive enough. It would be strange 


ugh any life the biographer could not pause at some 





‘Now, if this had not so happened, then the man 
been great.” Only the argument proves too much. 
. whole biographical dictionary, at this rate. It is 
_ to be too critical on a book of this kind. It is 
idable, wholesome stuff which should make young 
ind good, and “sugar-coated” to suit tastes which 


the bitterness or strength of the regular sermon. 


Modern Tale from Real Life. 3 vols, (Sampson 
ifo,” as it appears in novels, very often looks 





|. or if it can claim that quality, is sometimes tedious 
faults can be found with Saint Cecilia. Itis, in our 
\1ly good novel, good especially for this very quality 

racters and also in its incidents. The heroine 
in Indian officer, and her story is told with a sim- 





militude which are very effective. Among the bost 
s the character of Mrs. Latimer, tho principal 
Worldly, selfi 

ls of other people and a 


and shrewd, with an admirable gift 





ppreciating them at their true 





making a little knowledge goa 





laying mediocrity as to make it seem greatness, 





with a remarkably distinct personality. 


nt rt of the book—it may perhaps be described 


a—is the account of “Saint Cecilia’s” singing, with 
f the struggle in the young girl’s mind between a 
ling and a consciousness of uncommon power on the 
ling that a public career was not suited to develop 
the other. And nothing is more striking than the 
As a rule, we strongly object to melancholy endings, 


novel should rather resemble Comedy than Tragedy 


But here it is managed with such dramatic truth 

to admire. Two people are secking the heroine with 
_ for circumstances have separated her from her 
le. from whom her father had become alienated by a 
and her lover, an energetic soldier accustomed to 

An ordinary novelist would have ma le the search 
innot recognising the fact that our author 


which is indeed full of these perplexities, and in 





ny means symmetrically arranged. Cecilia 


is never able to repair the wrong, and the soldier 
ng for his love. Saint Cecilia is a novel of unusual 


Dunster, First President of Harvard College. By 
D.D. (Boston, U.S.: Osgood.)}—Henry Dunster, a 
ind a graduate of Cambridge, emigrated to New 


, to which place not a few of his University contom- 


and assisted to found by gifts of property as well as 
ns Ha irvard College. For some time he filled the post 
hest repute. Unfortunately he became con- 





uptism was contrary to the word of God, and that 


only should be baptised.” There was not enough 


Puritan community—and in what community, indeed, 





ration enough ?—to put up with this heresy, and 


sled from his post. He was even obliged to leave the 


is prohibited from exercising any liberal profession, 
is liable to, and indeed did, suffer civil penalties for 


I children baptised. He emigrated accord- 

y of Plymouth, to the town of Scituate, where 
five years afterwards. There are some curious 
es of academical affairs at Cambridge during the 

y. Among other things, we find that corporal 
use long after it had been discontinued in the 

s. In 1654 the General Court of Massachusetts 


} VW 


1 Fellows of Harvard College “ to punish all 





| mis idieneennd of a youth in their society, either by fino, or whieslag 
in the hall, openly, as the nature of the offence shall require, not 
phon aati shillings, or ten stripes for one offence.” In 1734 the 
revised code of laws empowered the president, tutors, and professors 


“to punish undergraduates by boring, when they shall judge the 


nature or circumstance of the offence to call for it.” It is curious to see 

Dunster’s biographer speaking of the system of “ fellow ships ” as having 

been long a part of the system of the English Universities, and a thing 

that ought to be introduced into the American Colleges. Here we are 

beginning to think that we have outgrown it. We notice one or two 

misprints in mattsrs where misprints should not be; “pudet hace 
} , m 


opprobria nobis et dici potuisse refelli” and “schola illustra” shoald 


not appear in the life of a president of a college. 

The Ocean World. By Louis Figuier. New edition, revised by E. 
Percival Wright, M.D. (Cassell and Co.)—Dr. Wright speaks of his 
author as among “men eloquent after the fashion of their countrymen, 
but much more wanting in that exact knowledge of the sciences about 
which they write, and which would have enabled them to avoid falling 
into many and grievous errors.” Sut why, “and which”? H )means, 
we presume, that the knowledge “ would have enabled them,” &e.; he 
ich they certainly did not. 





says that the sciences would have done so, wl 
In the very next sentence we read, “ with the faint hope that I would 
have no difficulty.” &e. On this side of St. George’s Channel we 
should say “ should have.” Dr. Wright, in fact, is not qualified to im- 
prove on M. Figuier’s style, whatever he may be able to do for his 
science. This, it seems, has been thoroughly revised and corrected 
throughout. The book, too, has assumed more modest dimensions, 
better suited than its more sp len lid predecessor to the “ too common 


shallowness of the human purse.’ 
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Sample of material free on application. 
Be particular—FREDERICK EDGINGTON and CO 
52 (on only) Old Ko nt Re ad, London, 8.E. 
L AZE NB Y and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of tt . Leceipta, 
and Manufacturers of the Pic yndi- 





ments so long and age distingu hed by their 
name, are compelled to © TON. the public against 
the inferior preparations we ich are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis 
lead the public.—92 Wigmu: yendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, re 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 





if ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


and SON, bears the Label 
“Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


pared by E, LAZENBY 
used s0 Many years, signed, 


| INN ‘EFOR D'S FLUID MAG NESIA. 





The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
— for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 

or Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


(Feet and RHEUMATISM.—The 


Heartburn, Head- 


excruciating pain of Gout or Rheamatism is 

quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele 
br: uted medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIO 

LLS 

They requ! 
ruse, and are 
attacking any vital part 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at Is 14d an 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 





ire no restraint of diet or cor 
certain to prevent the disea 





Magnesia as the best | 


as the best mild | 


flinement 


2s 9d | 


N OfHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA |” 
- A MARELLA restores the human hair to its pri 


JOHN GOSNELL 
one of the most 
ting this won- 


tine hue, no matter at what 
and CO. have at length, with the 
eminent Chemists, succeeded i f 
derful liquid. It is now offere i t » the 
concentrated form and at a lower pric 
Sold in bottles, 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any ‘Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel! from decay, and imparts a plea 


17a, 













js each. 


sing frag- 


rance to the breath. Price Is 6d per pot 
To be had of all Perfumers and Ch ts, and at 
nes Street, (me lon, 


Angel Passage, 98 Upper Tha 


/) Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From 


Mr. Wilcox, 7 Prospect Row, Birmingham:—* A 
customer to-day informed me that he hud taken them 
| very frequently during the last four years, and also 


' Druggists, ls 1}d per box, 


recommended the m to others, and had never known | 
them to fail.’ Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Colds, Rheumatism, and all Hysterical and 
nervous complaints are instantly relieved by Dr. 
Locock's Wafers, which taste pleasantly. Sold by all 
Beware of counterfeits, 


uve in &a more 
} 





MOS. 43, 44, and 45 MOORG: ATE 
L STREET, City. 

N onic is of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN'S 
- SEA SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to 
an th REMOVAL from Wormwood Street ¢ 
¥l WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, London, EO, 
where all communications should be addressed. 


"pips AN’S SEA SALT, extracted from 









ming billows,” has been ana lysed by Dr 
r eminent chemists, who strong . 
co s very superior to the rock and or 
salt ly used. Itis the only efficient substitute 
for -bathing—Tidman and Son, removed from 


Wormw 1 Street » 21, Wilson Street, Fins ury, 

















De eveaten AN'S SEA SALT, for producing 
renl a bath in your ¢ wha foun: U 
1. F 1n l 
each gallon of iby ( 
in bags and boxes « 14ib., 28lb., 56lb., and 1 ew / 
Beware of imitation 
, AN'S IA Si SAL i weed daily, 
produces ast hing effects in cases 
lassitude It iuv Lore iv 
all ha tt t Te | Sold in b 
by all cher and druggists. N B.—Partioalariy see 
that each packet bears our trade mark. 
b egeenaiy SEA SALT supplies the 
very want of the age, presenting to every one 
ur f 1g without the neces A 
on the eo Baths prepared with this 
y always b tained at the Argyl! Baths, Argyll 
New Broad Street, City. 





snt Street, and 5 


PupMan’s SEA SALT is not merely a 


healthful luxury, but has produced really won- 











derful effects in many cases of glandular swellings, 
rheumatic af mo, neuralgia, sprained joints, &¢.— 
Sold by chemists and druggists 3eware of imitations 
TPIDMAN’S SEA SAL , used daily, 
immensely, benef I , strengthen- 
ing th it levelo z und invigorat- 
ing the wh yéetern. it gre y assists in forming ® 
sound ¢ titution.—Sold by chemists and druggists. 
Bew 
PIDM. LN" S SEA SALT should be used 


rful strengthening 
i > most striking man- 
young children the bath should be 
id in bags id box by chemists and 
.—P that each package 


| i It wonde 


is superior to 
as by the 


MDMAN'S SEA SALT 
ur p aration in the world 
ed in its 1 manufacture m the medicinal 

















process 
| col | 1 inv I f sea Ww elimi a i 
in ot l ry perations "of ret 1g 
and } iin full activity. 
SIDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually 
| relieve 1 fe They should be bathed 
night i moroing with a solution p tired by dis- 
solving five x oune of the salt in | lion of cold 
Ww ut r. Sold by ch ts % rist Seware of 
imitation fidman and Wilson Street, 
, F insbury, I 





PipMa AN’S SE 
NURES of COUGHS and COLDS by | Arse 


A SALT.—When 





ie yvrated article, assure your- 
8« 3 verity by r that every p age bears 
ou | wn trade mark—a bag, on which are the 
* Tidman's Ss Salt."—Tidman end Son, 2 
1 Street, F eeny. 5 ndon, E.C 














DARKS LIFE PILLS.— 

e dose will produce conviction that they 
invi » the feel restore the invalid to health, 
and as g ood i in all cases. In boxes, Is 14d, 2s 9d, and 
in family packets, lls each. Sold by all Chemists. 





hace 





_ = mens 
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an ISSUE OF 3,500 TWELVE AND-A-HALF PER CENT. PREFERRED SHARES OF £10 EACH 





2 NATIVE IRON ORE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Capital, £50,000, in 5,000 Shares of £10 each, 
Cz 


( 
U- For 3.500 of which (being the Preference Share Capital) Applications will be received. 
on > r } pp 





THESE SHARES WILL BE ENTITLED TO A PREFERENCE DIVIDEND OUT OF PROFITS UP TO 123 


PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


The remaining 1,500 Shares, which are to be issued in part payment for the Properties, will then be entitled to 
rank for Dividend up to 12) per Cent. per Annum, after which the Balance of Profits 
ver vill be Divided Rateably among the whole Share Capital. 


> 


The 12} per Cent. is, however, guarante xl on the Preference Shares by the Vendors from Ist April to 3lst December, 1873. 


T NM : are i working operation and al t to make returus of Ore, ¢ when ff lly d elope 1 are expected to 


to ; ld th Projit anti y ated i is Py re ‘, 


‘ Shares Payable-£1 per Share on Application, £3 per Share on Allotment, £3 per Share Two Months after Allotment, 
' and £3 per Share Four Months after Allotment, 
7 With the option to pay up in full on Allotment, when the Dividend of 125 per Cent. will accrue on £10 per Share. 
9 aie 
DIRECTORS. 
Sir Howard Elphinstone, Bart, D.C.L., Chairman, form ly Director of the S Eastera Railway Company, Atheneum Club, London, S.W. 
Henry Robert Addison, Fsq.. F.R.G.S., 39 Westbourne pa k villas, Bayswater, London, W. 
i James Moncrieff, Esq., Merchant, Grove House, Bolton, near Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Edw Smith, Esq., F.R.S., and for Derbyshire, 140 Harley street, Cavendish square, London, $.W. 
; James Saunders, Esq., n Ore Merchant, 94 Darlington street, Wolverhawpton, 





BANKERS—The Consolidated Bank (Limited), 52 Threadneedle street, London, E.C. 


SOLICITORS—Messrs Saunders and Hawksford, 35 Care rect, Lincoln’s inn, W.C. 





AUDITORS—Messrs Barnard, Clarke, Maclean, and Co., Accountants, 3 





SECRETARY (pro tem.)—Mr Ber 


OFFICES—17 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 






















































I Com iwiic Mines for 42 years from Sept r29 7 from the Ist Jonuary 1873. This agreement is made 
g i Red nin dead it £100 | t West of land Mineral Company of 
H lron ¢ wr Royalt l ton on the i, aud 1° one par epresented by William Henry Hosking 
i i vile I u { J L872 their 2 ana Benjamin Thomas Jenl 
rin i u ) ' | [The Native Iron Ore 
fr) R r du Lim other part, aud is dated th 
v} that at be observed i] . i | of Dee 2 The consideration to b 
the i | rlo i i uv l ip deferred shares of the 
{£ Ly rsdo | : > and Thousaud pounds in m J 
not, b er, a 1 }, & 4 Dir rs intimate that in the eve of amy | Agreement, together with the Memorandum and 
a few months be k af tor being de wor a s t Ar 3s of Association, may be inspected at the 
1 AY } . l } t is t g an b - 10 3 
I n howev iiranteed on Pi l we alforded 12.7 . — — —e- or 
5 Ist lst D mil 18 } Samp the « may be seen id « y } . ors invite a careful perusal © 16 
. t ( pa y | a veccompanying the Prospectus, which 
rater from ei ‘ w hy . g rmation as to the chara _ extent, and 
I 1 n th 1 u t : yatt ices ' i 
Red Hematite (similar t he Cu } productive capabilities of the mines, and there reports 
t I n 1 ratite 1 tl I | 7. TI I 1 Mine lded large quant f ure from men whose local repute and ability will bear 
r t prod 1 1 f i past workin ! the highest investigation 
~ : it , ‘ ~ i . , yaa “te — 13. Applications for shares to be made in the form 
y re é I r I ‘ | when xe mall i rom compan yit g the prospectus, which may be had from 
» ia tl e a receut analy - “iss } : : I “ - . , F . s pa. the Secretary ,Bankers, and Auditora, Where no allot- 
ng the resuit of a recent ans oO. m i w 3 prese larket vali nnd the pr i aot Oe le the deposit pai vill be forthwith fe- 
made by Pro or White :— | p a re unable, from want of capital, to provide | a made the deposit paid will forthwi r 
R He ATIT oO ' the hn y power to ex nd th r ope DS . ne 
F : | ; London, April 19th, 1873. 
f lror cesecessee 84°00 Metallic [ron 53'S p.c. | 8. A « iderable expenditur h t a} i 
9 5 1 t Pawton au ibe W } Se 
a teeeeereeeene 2 | form t whi vert : iug | The NATIVE IRON ORE COMPANY, Limited. 
Alam be. ... =a c 516 engine eq to i rh been et 
— } drawin r engine for lifting the ore eapable of raising | —— 
} 2) tons per day, as also fitting penters t | 
I ) 7 > APPLIC : 
} ' smiths’ sh« accouut house, ‘ i cha ig | Form OF APPLICATION 
I x ‘ Pr xide of a , houses and bling complete, sufli-ient for Ul re | (To be retained by the Bankers.) 
e ; 89 ) Mets I = of al and coptinuous out-put of i 
“oo | At Smallacot which is @ en ¢ rr w g, | — 
= ri) ' levels have been driven and are now | x ied : , os — : 
| a | the Directors of The Native Iron O1e Compan 
omens | on the beds and veins of ore, iu order to Ope up | 1 I - pany, 
MA RE | permanent supplies | Limited, 
Peroxid } —_ a 
y ‘ 1 M . 9. At the Atlas Tin Mine 3 pr it L it, | 
« 9 et re ; ' . . 
: . , — . . far may af r necessary} ae 7. | Gentlemen,—Haying paid to your Bankers the sum 
i ort of th i 3 . » 
G4 I , oe oN . ; ‘D i f pounds, being £1 per Share on 124 
i@ manager ¢ the yi i eu rt I ‘ 
, Mine). and when this work is com, he ex ed | per cent. Preferred Shares of £10 each of the Native 
—— | an op that a return of ten 3 tin peri 1 | Iron Ore Company, Limited, I request you to allot me 
be antic; 1, which at u prices | thet number of Shares; and [ hereby agree to accept 
p ci . Ww -* “ ‘ the same, or any smaller number that may be allotted 
ne, ar ) pa 1e balance due reon, according 
4.7 aly « f urably ied f Te ; ’ = i. m and to pay tl vata nce ~ he . ing 
rile th : 10. The Dir will pro 1 forthwith to appoivt | to the terms of the Prospeetus, dated 19h April, 1873, 
W ro in ( wall, and we 5 I lip eee ree Name it full .......cccccccsosereoscceseese 
» miles of Bovey Tracey Ba of tas ean. onl ¢ ' tit ound | AAATESS ...0rercceerrorrseseerrererenersesee 
wee h od issue a siatement or 1 t Profession (if at 
— ! } Date ..cccccccvessee . «++ 1873 
1m ! } 
» pa t 
t ~ ‘ I Hema 11. An rent } } 1 f { 
2 t 29th, 1871, at a not m I =— : ! t 
r I i i alt ‘ roy ] 1 | 1 
‘ : } wn He l d \ gna ©} rccrccccccevesececssesores . 
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VIZ 


JOSEPH 
STEEL 
DEALERS THROU 

WORLD 


GILLOTT’S 
PEN 
+HOUT 


SOLD BY ALL 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST 
knowledge of the natural laws 
nd nutrition, 


ns of digestion : 
properties of 





“By a thorough 
which govern the oper 
and by a care plication of the fine 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a “del ‘licately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills."—Civil Service 
Gazette. 

MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—"“We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in the Euston Road, London.’'—See Article in 
Cassell’s Household Guide, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each Packet is labelled 
and CO., Homeopathic 
London 


UDDEN MOURNING.— 
h Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the king ; nse to purchasers, 
when the emerge m or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the execution of mourning 
orders. They them bonnets, 
millinery, besides material at Is per yard and up 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if ee hes! at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estim also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great rge or small families. 
JAY'S, 
ral Mourning 
and 251 Regent Street. 


BLACKWELIL, 

Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following Articles, 
which may be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Ware- 
housemen :— 


P° RE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 








JAMES EPPS Chemists: 









dresses, 





Thel 
245, 247, 249, 


NROSSE AND 


ondon Gens Varehouse, 








(ARTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, Curry 
/ Paste and Curry Powder 
Jones 


ge 2 CHUTNEY.—Prepa 
and Co., Tirhoot 


— JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 


yams, JELL LES, 
e warrante d made 


fined Sugar only 


—— ARED SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 
AND PERRINS’ 


if EA 
4 (The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 


Pronounced by C: The only Good Sauce.” 

Improve eand aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 

sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world 


NDIGESTION— 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON’'S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
as the True Remedy. Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 
3s; Lozenges, in boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in 
bottles, from 2s; and as Powder, in 1 oz, bottles 5 
each; by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label 


red by W. H. 


MARMALADE 
and with Re 


and ORANGE 
from Fresh Fruit 


SAUCE. 


nnoisseurs 





anjl 










and ar LIKE 


14 Fragrant Breath, 


I EAUTIFUL 
J TEETH, Healthy Gums, 
can only be procured by the use of 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
Which has been for the last seventy years highly 
prized by the thousands who have used it, and con- 
sider it the only Dentifrice that can be relied on 
2s 9d per box 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
Preserves, Strengthens, and Bes vutifies the Human 
Hair, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d (family bottles, equal to four 
small), and 2Is per bottle, 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 
Imparts a Radiant Bloom to the Complexion, and a 
Softness and Delicacy to the Hands and Arms. 4s 6d 
and 8s 6d per Bottle 





nd’s" Articles. 


ENGRAVI 


st or Perfumer for “ Rowla 


CHROMOS, 


Ask any Chemi 


COMFORT FOR 


THE 


THE 
=" CROCKFORD'S AUCTION 
HALL COMPANY (Limited). 

First List OF PATRONS, 











arend . 
r The Earl of Rosebery. 

Lord Ashburton. 

ribanks. | Sir [vor Guest, Bart. 





V. Eaton, Esq. 
of | J. Pender 1. MLE. 
Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart. 


Tord Lytton. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Count Gleichen, R.N, 
Augustus Savile Lumley, > 
Sir Alfred I. A. Slade, Bart. 
The Honourable Philip Stanhope. 
SECRETARY AND MANAGER, 
Mr. John Bristow Toms (late of Messrs. 
Luscomb, 103 New Bond Street), 
PRINCIPAL AUCTIONEER, 
Mr. Champneys Charles Butcher 
OFFICES 
At the Auction Hall, Nos. 50, 51,52, and 53 St. 
Street. S.W. 





Toms and 








James's 





This Company has been formed to supply a national 
requirement. 

Its object is to found in London a vast Central 
Establishment, in which Works of Art and other 
valuable properties of every description can be sold by 
Auction, or on Commission, 

The Hot+l] des Ventes, a somewhat similar estab- 
lishment in Paris, enjoys a European reputation. It 
is far superior to the crowded and comfortiess rooms 
where Auctions are habitually held in London. The 
extensive premises of the Company, and their com 
manding position in the most fashionable thoroughfare 
of the West End, will, the Directors firmly believe, 
enable them to afford facilities for buyers aud sellers 
at least equal to those of the famous Parisian Hotel. 

The sales will take place in the magnificent saloons 
of the Auction Hall; their size will enable intending 
purchasers to inspect at the every object before 

blic competition. 
rectors will endeavour, by 
their power, to make the Hall the great emporium 
where the Art Treasures of Europe will exchange 
hands. No efforts will be wanting on their part to 
enable Vendors to dispose of their property to the 
best advantage by fair and open competition, and to 
afford purchasers every security of good faith. 

Arrangements have been made to meet all legitimate 
trade requirements, 

Applica'ions for Sales, Va 

m, &c., to be made to the Seer« 

Business will commence on the 


i OSS OF LIFE OR 
4 with the consequent LOSS of TIME 
ACCIDENTS” OF 


CAUSED BY 
ALL 

PROVIDED FOR 
RAILWAY PASSEN( 


fr A POLICY OF THE 

t=RS' ASSURANCECOMPANY | 
An Annual Payment of 
Death, or an Allowance 


£3 to £6 
Injury. 


at the rate of 
000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 








ease 





every means in 


luations, and other informa- 
tary of the Company. 
15th May. 


LIMB, 
and MONEY, 


KINDS, 





5s Insures £1,000 at 
£6 per week for 


£725, 

ONE - of every Twelve Annual 

soming a Claimant EACH Y 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 CORNULLL, and 10 REGENT STREET, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





\ 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
(For LIVes ONLY.) 
LONDON, 

. £346,279 
139,049 


yj. AGLE 
1) Established 1807. 
79 PALL MALL, 
Income from Premiums .., 
nterest 
Accumulated Funds 3,199,699 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 
rhe Expenses of management are under 3 per cent. 
August last, 
distribution 
an ample re- 














At the Quinquennial Investigation in 
the sum of £184,654 was set aside for 
amongst the share and policy-holders, 
serve having been previously made to 
Claims aud provide for Bouuses, Expenses, 
contingencies. 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


Posen IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 

ances € enone in all parts of the world, 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL,) goorotaric 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, g NOeTerETNS. 





q and other 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
I RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.C WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


NVESTMENTS. — Why is 
“Money lost by Speculatorsaud Investors, and gained 

by others; and can from 10 to 15 per cent. be made 
of money with anything like safety to the Investor ? 
—The Future of Grand Trunk Railway—Should Rail- 








way Stocks be Bought or Sold?—An item ec ncerning | 
Foreign and Home Mines.— See REYNOLDS'S 
SELECT LIST of INVESTMENTS for APRIL. 
Forwarded gratis on application to 





YNOLDS, 70 Bishopsgate Street Within 


| oun B REY 
London, E.C. 


NGS, AP 


and 43 RUSSELL 


INVALII 


STREET, COVEN r GARDEN. 





SPECTATOR. 


Th of Dudley. he Duke of Sutherland. 
The far! of Dunm re. The Earl of Mount Edg- 
*he cumbe, 


Policyholders | 
EAR. 


tiahed | } 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


LONDON. | 


| disturbances of 


| strengthening powers exe 


meet all future | 


; quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC 


so much | 


and OLEOGRAPHS.—G KO. 


ALDERM AN, } Pros 


[April 26, 1873, 


YELICAN LIFE INSURAxc 
I COMPANY SURANCE 


70 Lombard St., City, & 57 Cha ins Cross Westmi 
- 5 ’ c r inster, 





I ME Hen Lancelot und 
a Exq 
Esq Sir Join Lubbock Bart 
Esq LP. F.RS sie 
Good John Stewart 
B imin Shaw 
Eivbeme D. Hodgson, | Dud Rob 


Esq., M.P. Marmaduke 
. ‘rs COMPLETE SEC 
Premiam, with Partici 
Fos fifths or E ighty per Cent. of the Profits, 
Low Rates without Part sipation in Profits, 
LOANS in o: m with Lif 
proved Secu n sums of not 
ANNUAL Pk MLUM requir 
£100 for the who 











Assurance, 
83 than £509, 
2d for th 
e term of life:— 


Age. | bse ut With pom Without] With 
| 





on ap- 





» Assurance of 





| Prot Profits.| Pr its, 
15 |£111 0} £115 0|| 40 | £218 10163 6 & 
20 | 11310) 119 3 4) 409 410 3 
30 | 2 4 0} 210 4 60 610676 


ROBERT TUC 
QoL BE Sees 
nd 204 OXFORD STREET: and 


sand 
31 ORCHARD STREET PORTMAN SQUARE, w 


NN PARKLING DINNER iE 
S + ALE, 


KER, Secretary and Actuary. 








W M. YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749, 


_—- PAI 
w* YOUNGER and CO, 


— RGH ALE, 


t ALE, 


Established 1749. 


and C 0, 
Edinburgh, 
Liverpool 


\ TM. YOUNGER 

Established 1749 Brewer 
Belvede a Road, S.E. 
hn Stre 





London Stores 
Office: 51 South J 


fice 
UNVILLE 
largest holders 
O!d Irish Whisky is re« 
fession in preference to Fren 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUN VILLE and C0,, 
Royal Irish Belfast; or at their London 
| Om ‘es, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


K INAH AN’ S. 'S.LL.WHISKY. 


and C(¢ Ri Belfast, 
of Whisky in the world. Their 
commended by the medical pro- 
th Brandy. Suppliedin 


are the 


Distilleries, 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spiri 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL 

W holes 

Street, W 





WHISKY.” 
fleld Street, Oxford 


ule Depot, 20 Great Titch 


| OLLOWAY’'S PILLS are the medi- 
cine most in repute for curing the multifarious 
maladies which attack humanity, when wet and cold 
weather gives place to more genial temperatures. In 
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